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CHAPTER  I. 

OK  MONSTERS,  ETC. 

Most  of  us  have  read  at  one  time  or  another  in 
our  lives  the  article  entitled  Giganles,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  a  certain  well-known  dictionary.  It  tells 
of  that  terrible  warfare  in  which  gods  and  giants, 
fighting  in  fury,  hurled  burning  woods  and  rocks 
through  the  air,  piled  mountains  upon  mountains, 
brought  seas  from  their  boundaries,  thundering,  to 
overwhelm  their  adversaries ;  —  it  tells  how  the  gods 
fled  in  their  terror  into  Egypt,  and  hid  themselves 
in  the  shapes  of  animals,  untd  Hercules,  the  giant- 
killer  of  tnose  strange  times,  sprang  up  to  rescue 
and  deliver  the  world  from  the  dire  storm  and  con¬ 
fusion  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Hercules  laid  about 
him  with  his  club.  Others  since  then,  our  Jack 
among  the  rest,  have  fought  with  gallant  courage  and 
devotion,  and  given  their  might  and  their  strength  and 
their  lives  to  the  battle.  That  battle  which  has  no 
end,  alas  !  and  which  rs^es  from  sunrise  to  sundown, 
—  although  hero  after  hero  comes  forward,  full  of 
hope,  of  courage,  of  divine  fire  and  indignation. 

Who  shall  gainsay  us,  if  now-a-days  some  of  us 
may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  tides  of 
victory  flow,  not  with  the  heroes,  but  with  the 
giants ;  that  the  gods  of  our  own  land  are  hiding  in 
strange  disguises ;  that  the  heroes  battling  against 
such  unequal  odds  are  weary  and  sad  at  heart; 
while  the  giants,  unconquered  still,  go  roaming 
about  the  country,  oppressing  the  pioor,  devouring 
the  children,  laying  homes  bare  and  desolate  ? 

Here  is  The  Times  of  to-day,  full  of  a  strange 
medley  and  record  of  the  things  which  are  in  the 
world  together,  —  Jacks  and  giants,  and  champion- 
belts  anil  testimonials ;  kings  and  queens,  kuights 
and  castles  and  ladies,  screams  of  horror,  and  shouts 
of  laughter,  and  of  encouragement  or  anger.  Feelings 
and  prejudices  and  events,  —  all  vibrating,  urging, 
retarding,  influencing  one  another. 

And  we  read  that  some  emperors  are  feasting  in 
company  at  their  splendid  revels,  while  another  is 
torn  from  his  throne  and  carried  away  by  a  furious 
and  angry  foe,  by  a  giant  of  the  race  which  has 
filled  the  world  with  such  terror  in  its  time.  Of 
late  a  young  giant  of  that  very  tribe  has  marched 
through  our  own  streets  ;  a  giant  at  play,  it  is  true, 
and  feeding  his  morbid  appetite  with  purses,  chains 
and  watches,  and  iron  park  railings ;  but  who  shall 
say  that  he  may  not  perhaps  grow  unpatient  as  time 
goes  on,  and  cry  for  other  fc^. 


And  meanwhile  people  are  lying  dying  in  hos¬ 
pitals,  victims  of  one  or  more  of  the  cruel  monsters, 
whose  ill  deeds  we  all  have  witnessed.  In  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  wards,  for  instance,  are  recorded  twenty- 
three  cases  of  victims  d^ing  from  what  doctors  call 
delirium  tremens.  Which  Jack  is  there  among  us 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  giant  with  his  cruel 
fierce  fangs,  and  force  him  to  abandon  his  prey  ? 
Here  is  the  history  of  two  men  sufiucated  in  a  vat  at 
Bristol  by  the  deadly  gas  from  spent  hops.  One  of 
them,  Ambrose,  is  hurrying  to  the  other  one’s  help, 
and  gives  up  his  life  for  his  companion.  It  seems 
hard  that  such  men  should  be  sent  unarmed  into 
the  clutch  of  such  pitiable  monsters  as  this  ;  and 
one  grudges  these  two  lives,  and  the  tears  of  the 
widows  and  children.  I  might  goon  for  many  pages 
fitting  the  parable  to  the  commonest  facts  of  life. 
The  great  parochial  Blunderbore  still  holds  his  own ; 
some  of  his  castles  have  been  seized,  but  others  are 
impregnable ;  —  their  doors  are  kept  closed,  their 
secrets  are  undiscovered. 

Other  giants,  of  the  race  of  Cormoran,  that 
“  dwell  in  gloomy  caverns,  and  wade  over  to  the 
mainland  to  steal  cattle,”  are  at  this  instant  begin¬ 
ning  to  creep  from  their  foul  dens,  by  sewers  and 
stagnant  waters,  spreading  death  and  dismay  along 
their  path.  In  the  autumn  their  raids  are  widest 
and  most  deadly.  Last  spring  I  heard  two  women 
telling  one  another  of  a  giant  of  the  tribe  of  Cor¬ 
moran  camping  down  at  Dorking  in  Surrey.  A 
giant  with  a  poisoned  breath  and  hungry  jaws, 
attacking  not  only  cattle,  but  the  harmless  country 
people  all  about ;  children,  and  men,  and  women, 
whom  he  seized  with  his  deadly  gripe,  and  choked 
and  devoured.  Giant  Blunderbore,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  has  had  many  a  hard  blow  dealt  him  of  late 
from  one  Jack  and  another.  There  is  one  gallant 
giant-killer  at  Fulham  hard  by,  waging  war  with 
many  monsters,  the  great  blind  giant  Ignorance 
among  the  rest.  Some  valiant  women,  too,  there 
are  who  have  armed  themselves,  and  gone  forth  with 
weak  hands  and  tender  strong  hearts  to  do  their 
best.  I  have  seen  some  lately  who  are  living  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  dreary  labyrinth  where  one  of  the 
great  Minotaurs  of  the  city  is  lurking.  They  stand 
at  the  dark  mouth  of  the  poisonous  caverns,  warning 
and  entreating  those  who,  in  their  blindness  and  in¬ 
fatuation,  are  rushing  thither,  to  beware.  “  I  took 
a  house  and  came,”  said  one  of  them  simply  to  my 
friend  Mrs.  K - when  she  asked  her  how  it  hap¬ 

pened  that  she  was  established  there  in  the  black 
heart  of  the  city.  All  round  her  feet  a  little  ragged 
tribe  was  squatting  on  the  floor,  and  chirping,  and 
spelling,  and  learning  a  lesson  which,  pray  heaven, 


will  last  them  their  lives ;  and  across  the  road,  with 

K  little  crumpled  mob-cape  all  awry  on  their 
heads,  other  children  were  sewing  and  at 
work  under  Ae  quiet  rule  of  their  good  teachers. 
The  great  business  of  the  city  was  going  on  outside. 
The  swarming  docks  were  piled  with  bales  and 
crowded  with  workmen ;  the  main  thoroughfares 
streaming  and  teeming  with  a  straggling  liie  ;  the 
side  streets  silent,  deserted,  and  strangely  still.  A 
black  northeast  wind  was  blowing  down  some  of 
these  gray  streets.  I  have  a  vision  before  me  now 
of  one  of  them ;  a  black  deserted  alley  or  passage, 
hung  with  some  of  those  rags  that  seem  to  be  like 
the  banners  of  this  reign  of  sorrow  and  sin.  The 
wind  swooped  up  over  the  stones,  the  rags  waved 
and  fell,  and  a  colorless  figure  passing  up  the 
middle  of  the  dirty  gutter  puued  at  its  gnmy  shawl 
and  crouched  as  it  wd  along. 

We  may  well  say,  we  I^ndoners,  see  how  far 
the  east  is  fiom  the  west.  I  myself,  coming  home 
at  night  to  the  crowded  cheerful  station  and  travel¬ 
ling  back  to  the  light  of  love,  of  warmth,  of  com¬ 
fort,  find  myself  dimly  wondering  whether  those 
are  not  indeed  our  sins  out  yonder  set  away  from 
us,  in  that  dreai^  East  of  London  district ;  our  sins 
alive  and  standing  along  the  roadside  in  rags  and 
crying  out  to  us  as  we  pass. 


Here  in  our  country  cottage  the  long  summer  is 
coining  to  an  end,  in  falling  leaves  and  setting  suns, 
and  gold  and  russet,  where  green  shoots  were  twink¬ 
ling  a  little  time  ago.  The  banks  of  the  river  have 
shiited  their  colors,  and  the  water,  too,  has  changed. 
The  song  of  the  birds  is  over ;  but  there  are  great 
flights  in  the  air,  rapid,  mysterious.  For  weeks 
past  we  have  been  living  in  a  gracious  glamour  and 
dazzle  of  light  and  warmth ;  and  now,  as  we  see  it 
go,  H.  and  I  make  plans,  not  unwillingly,  for  a 
winter  to  be  passed  between  the  comfortable  walls 
of  our  winter  home.  The  children,  hearing  our 
talk,  begin  to  prattle  of  the  treasures  they  will  find 
in  the  nursery  at  London  as  they  call  it.  Dolly’s 
head,  which  was  unfortunately  forgotten  when  we 
came  away,  and  the  panniers  off  the  wooden  don¬ 
key’s  back,  and  little  neighbor  Joan,  who  will  come 
to  tea  again,  in  the  doll’s  tea-things.  Yesterday, 
when  I  came  home  from  the  railway-station  across 
the  bridge,  little  Anne,  who  had  never  in  her  short 
life  seen  the  lamps  of  the  distant  town  alight,  came 
toddling  up,  chattering  about  “  de  pooty  tandles,” 
and  pulling  my  dress  to  make  me  turn  and  see  them 
too. 

To-night  other  lights  have  been  blazing.  The 
west  has  been  shining  along  the  hills  with  a  gor¬ 
geous  autumnal  fire.  From  our  terrace  we  have 
watched  the  lights  and  the  mists  as  they  succeed 
<me  another,  streaming  mysteriously  before  yonder 
great  high  altar.  It  has  been  blazing  as  if  for  a 
solemn  ceremonial  and  burnt  sacrifice.  As  we  watch 
it  other  people  look  on  in  the  fields,  on  the  hills, 
and  from  the  windows  of  the  town.  Evening  in¬ 
cense  rises  from  the  valley,  and  mounts  up  through 
the  stillness.  The  waters  catch  the  light,  and  re¬ 
peat  it ;  the  illumination  falls  upon  us,  too,  as  we 
look  and  see  how  high  the  heavens  are  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  earth ;  and  suddenly,  as  we  are  wait¬ 
ing  still,  and  looking  and  admiring,  it  is  over,  — 
thie  glory  has  changed  into  peaceful  twilight. 

And  so  we  come  away,  closing  shutters  and  doors 
and  curtains,  and  settling  down  to  our  common  oc¬ 
cupations  and  thoughts  again ;  but  outside  another 
high  service  is  beginning,  and  the  lights  of  the 


great  northern  altar  are  burning  faintly  in  their 
turn. 

People  say  that  extremes  meet ;  and  in  the  same 
way  that  fancy  worlds  and  dreams  do  not  seem 
meant  for  the  dreary  stone  streets  and  smoky  high¬ 
ways  of  life,  neither  do  they  belong  to  summer  and 
holiday  time,  when  reality  is  so  vivid,  so  sweet,  and 
so  near,  that  it  is  but  a  waste  to  dream  of  fairies 
dancing  in  rings,  or  peeping  from  the  woods,  when 
the  singing  and  shining  is  in  all  the  air,  and  the  liv¬ 
ing  sunshiny  children  are  running  on  the  lawn,  and 
pulling  at  the  flowers  with  their  determined  little 
fingers.  And  there  are  butterflies  and  cuckoos  and 
flowing  streams  and  the  sounds  of  flocks  and  the 
vibrations  of  summer  everywhere.  Little  Anne 
comes  trotting  up  with  a  rose-head  tight  crushed  in 
her  hand ;  little  Margery  has  got  a  fem-leaf  stuck 
into  her  hat ;  Puck,  Peas-blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth, 
Mustard-seed,  themselves,  are  all  invisible  in  this 
great  day-shine.  The  gracious  fancy  kingdom  van¬ 
ishes  at  cock-crow,  we  know.  It  is  not  among  re¬ 
alities  so  wonderful  and  beautiful  that  we  can  scarce 
realize  them  that  we  must  look  for  it.  Its  greatest 
triumphs  are  where  no  other  light  shines  to  brighten, 
—  by  weary  sick-beds;  when  distance  and  loneli¬ 
ness  oppress.  Who  cannot  remember  days  and 
hours  when  a  foolish  conceit  has  come  now  and 
again,  like  a  “  flower  growing  on  the  edge  of  a  preci¬ 
pice,”  to  distract  the  dizzy  thoughts  fi:om  the  dark 
depths  below  ? 

Certainly  it  was  through  no  fancy  world  that  poor 
John  Trevithic’s  path  led  him  wandering  in  life, 
but  amid  realities  so  stem  and  so  pitiful  at  times 
that  even  his  courage  failed  him  now  and  then.  He 
was  no  celebrated  hero,  though  I  have  ventured  to 
christen  him  after  the  great  type  of  our  childhood ; 
he  was  an  honest,  outspoken  young  fellow,  with  a 
stubborn  temper  and  a  tender  heart,  impressionable 
to  outer  things,  although  from  within  it  was  not 
often  that  anything  seemed  to  affect  his  even  moods 
and  cheerful  temper.  He  was  a  bright-faced,  broad- 
set  young  fellow,  about  six-and-twenty,  with  thick 
light  hair,  and  e^leish  eyes,  and  lips  and  white 
teeth  like  a  girl.  His  hands  were  like  himself,  broad 
and  strong,  with  wide  competent  fingers,  that  could 
fight  and  hold  fiwt,  if  need  be ;  and  yet  they  were 
so  clever  and  gentle  withal,  that  children  felt  safe 
in  his  grastp  and  did  not  think  of  crying,  and  people 
in  trouble  would  clutch  at  them  when  he  put  them 
out  Perhaps  Jack  did  not  always  understand  the 
extent  of  the  griefs  for  which  his  cheerful  sympathy 
was  better  medicine  after  al!  than  any  mere  morbid 
investigations  into  their  depths  could  have  proved. 


CHAPTER  II. 


COR.MORAX. 

The  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  the  Rev.  John 
Trevithic  was  at  Sandsea  one  morning,  when  my 
maid  brought  in  two  cards,  upon  which  were  in¬ 
scribed  the  respective  names  of  Miss  Moineaux  and 
Miss  Triquett  I  had  taken  a  small  furnished  house 
at  the  seaside  (for  H.  was  ailing  in  those  days,  and 
ha<l  been  ordered  salt  air  by  the  doctors)  ;  we  knew 
nobody  and  nothing  of  the  people  of  the  place,  so 
that  I  was  at  first  a  little  bewildered  by  the  visit ; 
but  I  gathered  from  a  few  indescribable  indications 
that  the  small  fluttering  lady  who  came  in  sideways 
was  Miss  Moineaux,  and  the  bony,  curly,  scanty 

Eersonage  with  the  big  hook-nose  who  accompanied 
er  Miss  Triquett.  They  both  sat  down  very 
politely,  as  people  do  who  are  utter  strangers  to  you 
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and  about  to  ask  you  for  money.  Miss  Moineaux 
fixed  a  little  pair  of  clear,  meek,  imploring  eyes 
upon  me.  Miss  Triquett  took  in  the  apartment 
with  a  quick  uncomfortable  swoop  or  ball-like 

§  lance.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes  for  an  instant  as 
le  cleared  her  throat. 

She  need  not  have  been  at  any  great  pains  in  her 
investigations;  the  story  told  itself.  Two  middle- 
aged  women,  with  their  desks  and  work-baskets 
open  before  them,  and  The  Times  and  some  Indian 
letters  just  come  in,  on  the  table,  the  lodging-house 
mats,  screens,  Windsor  chairs,  and  druggets,  a  fire 
burning  for  H.’s  benefit,  an  open  window  for  mine, 
the  pleasant  morning  wash  and  rush  of  the  sea 
against  the  terrace  upon  which  the  windows  opened, 
aud  the  voices  of  H.’s  grandchildren  playing  out¬ 
side.  I  can  see  all  the  cl^eerful  glitter  now  as  I 
write.  I  loved  the  little  place  that  strikes  me  so 
quaintly  and  kindly  as  I  think  of  it  The  sun  shone 
all  the  time  we  were  there ;  day  by  day  I  saW 
health  and  strength  coming  into  my  H.’s  pale  face. 
The  house  was  comfortable,  the  walks  were  pleasant 
good  news  came  to  us  of  those  we  loved.  In  short, 
I  wa.s  happy  there,  and  one  cannot  always  give  a 
reason  for  being  happy.  In  the  mean  time.  Miss 
Triquett  had  made  her  observations  with  her 
wandering  ball  eyes. 

“  We  called,”  she  said,  in  a  melancholy  clerical 
voice,  “  thinking  that  you  ladies  might  possibly  be 
glad  to  avail  yourselves  of  an  opportunity  for  sub¬ 
scribing  to  a  testimonial  which  we  are  about  to 
p^ent  to  our  friend  and  pastor,  the  Reverend  John 
Trevithic,  M.  A.,  and  for  which  my  friend  Miss 
Moineaux  and  myself  are  fully  prepaid  to  receive 
subscriptions.  You  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  we 
lose  him  on  Tuesday  week  ?  ” 

“No,  indeed,”  said  I,  and  I  am  afiraid  my  cap- 
strings  began  to  rustle,  as  they  have  a  way  of  doing 
when  I  am  annoyed. 

“  I ’m  sure  I ’m  afrmd  you  must  think  it  a  great 
liberty  of  us  to  call,”  burst  in  little  Miss  Moineaux, 
flurriedly,  in  short  disconnected  sentences.  “  I 
trust  you  will  pardon  us.  They  say  it  is  quite 
certain  lie  is  going.  We  have  had  a  suspicion, — 
perhaps  .  .  .  .”  Poor  Miss  Moineaux  stopped  short, 
and  turned  very  red,  for  Triquett’s  eye  was  upon 
her.  She  continued,  falteringly,  “Miss  Triquett 
kindly  suggested  collecting  a  teapot  and  strainer  if 
possible,  —  it  depends,  of  course,  upon  friends  and 
admirers.  You  know  how  one  long$  to  show  one’s 
gratitude ;  and  I ’m  sure  in  our  hopeless  state  of 
apathy  ....  we  had  so  neglected  the  common¬ 
est  precautions  —  ” 

Here  Mias  Triquett  interposed.  “  The  authorities 
were  greatly  to  blame.  Mr.  Trevithic  did  his  part, 
no  more  ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  as  a  pastor  and  teacher 
that  we  shall  miss  him.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  have 
not  been  aware  of  his  ministry.”  (A  roll  of  the 
eyes.)  A  little  mstle  and  chirrup  from  Miss 
Moineaux. 

“If  the  ladies  had  only  heard  him  last  Sunday 
afternoon,  —  no,  I  mean  the  morning  before.” 

“  The  evening  appeal  was  still  more  impressive,” 
said  Miss  Triquett  “  I  am  looking  forward  anxious¬ 
ly  to  his  farewell  next  Sunday.” 

It  was  really  too  bad.  Were  these  two  strange 
women,  who  had  come  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
our  moming-room,  about  to  discusp  at  any  length 
the  various  merits  of  Mr.  Trevithic’s  last  sermon 
but  two,  but  three,  next  but  one,  taking  up  my 
time,  my  room,  a^ing  for  my  money  ?  I  was 
fairly  out  of  temper,  when,  to  my  horror,  H.,  in  her 


flute  voice  fiom  the  sofa,  where  she  had  beei:  lying 
under  her  soft  silk  quilt,  said,  — 

“  Mary,  will  you  give  these  ladies  a  sovereign  for 
me  towards  the  teapot  Mr.  Trevithic  was  at  school 
with  my  Frank,  and  this  is  not,  I  think,  the  first 
sovereign  he  has  had  from  me.” 

Miss  Triquett’s  eyes  roved  over  to  the  sofa.  It 
must  have  seemed  almost  sacrilege  to  her  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Trevithic  as.  a  schoolboy,  or  even  to  have 
known  him  in  jackets.  “  It  is  as  a  tribute  to  the 
pastor  that  these  subscriptions  are  collected,”  said 
she,  with  some  dignity,  “  not  on  any  lower  —  ” 

But  it  was  too  late,  for  little  Miss  Moineaux  had 
already  sprang  forward  with  a  grateful  “  O,  thank 
you !  ”  and  clasped  IL’s  thin  hand. 

And  so  at  last  we  got  rid  of  the  poor  little  women. 
They  fluttered  oflT  with  their  prize,  their  thin  silk 
dresses  catching  the  wind  as  they  skimmed  along 
the  sands,  their  little  faded  mants  and  veils  and 
curls  and  petticoats  flapping  feebly  after  them,  their 
poor  little  well-worn  teet  patting  oflf  in  search  of 
fresh  tribute  to  Trevithic. 

“I  declare  they  were  both  in  love  with  him, 
ridiculous  old  gooses,”  said  I.  “How  could  you 
give  them  that  sovereign  ?  ” 

“  He  was  a  delightful  boy,”  said  H.  (She  melts 
to  all  schoolboys  still,  though  her  own  are  grown 
men  and  out  in  the  world.)  “  I  used  to  be  very 
angry  with  him ;  he  and  Frank  were  always  getting 
into  scrapes  together,”  said  H.,  with  a  smiling  sigh, 
for  Major  Frank  was  on  his  way  home  from  India, 
and  the  poor  mother  could  trust  herself  to  speak  of 
him  in  her  happiness.  “  I  hope  it  is  the  right  man,” 
H.  went  on,  laughing.  “  You  must  go  and  hear  the 
farewell  oration,  Mary,  and  tell  me  how  many  of 
these  little  ladies  are  carried  out  of  church.” 

They  behaved  like  heroines.  They  never  faltered 
or  fainted,  they  gave  no  outward  sign  (except,  in¬ 
deed,  a  stifled  sob  here  and  there).  1  think  the 
prospect  of  the  teapot  buoyed  them  up ;  for  after  the 
service  two  or  three  of  them  assembled  in  the 
churchyard,  and  eagerly  discussed  some  measure  of 
extreme  emphasis.  They  were  joined  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  held  the  plate  at  the  door,  and  then 
their  voices  died  away  into  whispers,  as  the  rector 
and  Mr.  Trevithic  hiniself  came  out  of  the  little  side 
door,  where  Miss  Bellingham,  the  rector’s  daughter, 
had  been  standing  waiting.  The  rector  was  a  smug 
old  gentleman  in  a  nice  Sunday  tie.  He  gave  his 
arm  to  his  daughter,  and  trotted  along,  saying, 
“  How  do  'i  how  do  ?  ”  to  the  various  personages  M 
passed. 

The  curate  followed :  a  straight  and  active  young 
fellow,  with  a  bright  face,  a  face  that  looked  right 
smd  left  as  he  came  along.  He  did  n’t  seem  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  notice  he  excited.  The  four  little 
girls  from  Uoote  C!ourt  (so  somebody  called  them) 
rushed  forward  to  meet  him,  saying,  “  Good  by, 
dear  Mr.  Trevithic,  good  by.”  Mrs.  Myles  herseu, 
sliding  ofif  to  her  pony  carriage,  carrying  her  satin 
train  all  over  her  arms,  stopped  to  smile,  and  to  put 
out  a  slender  hand,  letting  the  satin  stuff  fall  into 
the  dust.  Young  Lord  and  Lady  Wargrave  were 
hurrying  away  with  their  various  guests,  but  thepr 
turned  and  came  back  to  say  a  friendly  word  to  this 
popular  young  curate;  and  Colonel  Hambledoo, 
Lord  Wargrave’s  brother,  gave  him  a  friendly  nod, 
and  smd,  “  I  shall  look  in  one  diy  before  you  go.” 
I  happened  to  know  the  names  of  all  these  pecqiie, 
because  I  had  sat  in  Mrs.  Myles’s  pew  at  chu^, 
and  I  had  seen  the  Wargraves  in  London. 

The  subscribers  to  the  teapot  were  invited  to 
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ing  your  very  kind  letter  until  the  return  of  the 
warmer  weather.  Deeply  as  I  sympathize  with 
your  well-meant  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  your 
poorer  neighbors,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  fund  you  are  raising  for  the  benefit  of 
your  curate.” 

“  My  aunt  is  blunt,  very  blunt,"  said  Miss  Triquett, 
explaining  away  any  little  awkwardness,  “  but  she 
is  very  good,  Mr.  Trevithic,  and  you  have  some¬ 
times  said  that  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from 
our  relations ;  I  try  to  remember  that.” 

It  was  impossible  to  be  seriously  angry.  Jack 
looked  at  her  oddly  as  she  stood  there  by  the  pump 
in  the  market-place  where  she  bad  caught  him.  How 
familiar  the  whole  scene  was  to  him ;  the  village 
street,  the  gable  of  the  rectohy  on  the  hill  up  above. 
Miss  Triquett’s  immovable  glare; — a  stern  vision 
\  of  her  used  to  rise  before  him  long  after  and  make 
him  almost  laugh,  looking  back  from  a  different 
place  and  world,  with  strange  eyes  that  had  seen  so 
many  things  that  did  not  exist  for  him  in  those  dear 
tiresome  old  days. 

Jack  and  Miss  Triquett  were  on  their  way  to  the 
soup-kitchen,  where  the  district  meeting  was  held 
once  a  month.  Seeing  Colonel  Ilambledon  across 
the  street,  Trevithic  escaped  fo^  a  minute  to  speak 
to  him,  while  Triquett  went  on.  The  ladies  came 
dropping  in  one  by  one.  It  was  a  low  room  with  a 
bow  window  on  the  street,  and  through  an  open 
door  came  a  smell  of  roast-mutton  from  the  kitchen, 
where  a  fire  was  burning ;  and  a  glimpse  of  a  poul¬ 
try-yard  beyond  the  kitchen  itself.  There  were 
little  mottoes  hung  up  .all  about  in  antique  spelling, 

I  such  as  “  Caste  thy  bredde  upon  ye  watteres,”  the 
fancy  and  design  of  Mrs.  Vickers,  the  present  man¬ 
ager.  She  was  very  languid,  and  high-church,  and 
opposed  to  Miss  Triquett  and  her  friend  Miss  Hutch- 
etls,  who  had  reigned  there  before  Mrs.  Vickers’s 
accession.  This  housekeeping  was  a  serious  business. 
It  was  a  labor  of  love,  and  of  jealousy  too:  eaeh 
district  lady  took  the  appointment  in  turn,  while  the 
others  looked  on  and  ratified  her  measures.  There 
was  a  sort  of  house  of  commons,  composed  of  Miss 
Simmonds,  who  enjoyed  a  certain  consideration  be¬ 
cause  she  was  so  very  fat ;  good  old  Mrs.  Fox,  with 
her  white  hair ;  and  Mrs.  Champion,  a  sort  of  lord 
chancellor  in  petticoats  ;  and  when  everybody  made 
\  objections  the  housekeeper  sometimes  resigned, 
i  Mrs.  Vickers  had  held  firm  for  some  months,  and 
here  she  is  sorting  out  little  tickets,  writing  little 
bills  into  a  book,  and  comparing  notes  with  the 
paper  lists  which  the  ladies  have  brought  in.” 

“  Two-and-sixpence  a  week  for  her  lodging, 
three  ehildren,  two  deformed  ;  owes  fiileen  shillings, 
deserted  wife,  can  get  no  relief  Irom  the  parent,” 
Miss  Moineaux  reads  out  from  her  slip. 

“  That  is  a  hopeless  case,”  says  Mrs.  Champion  ; 
“let  her  go  into  the  workhouse.” 

“  They  have  been  there  for  months,”  says  Miss 
Moineaux,  perhaps. 

“It  is  no  use  trying  to  help  such  people,”  says’ 

I  Miss  Triquett,  decidedly. 

“  Here  is  a  pretty  doctrine,”  cried  Miss  Simmonds ; 
“the  worse  off  folks  are  the  less  help  they  may 
expect.” 

•  “  When  people  are  hopelessly  lazy,  dirty,  and 
diseased,”  said  Miss  Triquett,  with  some  asperity, 
“the  money  is  only  wasted  which  might  be  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  deserving.  As  long  as  I  am  intrusted 
with  funds  from  this  charity,  I  shall  take  care  they 
are  well  bestowed. 


“I  —  I  have  promised  Gummers  some  assistance,” 
faltered  Miss  Moineaux. 

Miss  Simmonds.  “  And  she  ought  to  have  it,  my 
dear.” 

Mhs  T.  “  I  think  you  forget  that  it  is  for  Mr. 
Trevithic  to  decide.” 

Miss  S.  “  I  think. you  are  forgetting  your  duty 
as  a  Christian  woman.” 

Miss  T.  “  I  choose  to  overlook  this  insult.  I 
will  appeal  to  Mr.  Trevithic.” 

Miss  S.  “  Pray  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  for¬ 
give  me.  Miss  Triquett,  or  to  appeal  to  any  one. 
Never  since  Miss  Hutchetts  went  away  —  ” 

Miss  T.  “  Miss  Hutchetts  is  my  friend,  and  I 
will  not  allow  her  name  to  be  —  ” 

Exit  Miss  Moineaux  in  alarm  to  call  for  assistance. 
Miss  Hutchetts,  as  they  all  know,  is  the  string  of  the 
shower-bath,  the  war-cry  of  the  .\mazons. 

The  battle  was  raging  furiously  when  Miss 
Moineaux  came  back  and  flung  herself  devotedly 
into  the  melee.  Miss  Triquett  was  charging  right 
and  left,  shells  were  flying,  artillery  rattling.  It 
was  a  wonder  the  windows  were  not  broken. 

Mrs.  Champion  was  engaged  with  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  Miss  Simmonds.  Mrs.  Vickers  was 
laughing.  Miss  Moineaux  was  trembling ;  out  of  the 
window  poured  such  a  clamorous  mob  of  words  and 
swell  of  voices  that  John  and  the  Colonel  stopped 
to  listen  instead  of  going  in.  A  dog  and  a  puppy, 
attracted  by  the  noise,  stood  wagging  their  tails  in 
the  sun.” 

“  Hutchetts  —  Christian  dootv  —  dirty  children  — 
statistics — gammon,”  that  wasAfiss  Simmonds’s  voice, 
there  was  no  mistaking.  “  Ladies,  I  beg,”  from  Mrs. 
Vickers ;  and  here  the  alarm-bell  began  to  ring  ten 
minutes  before  the  children’s  dinner,  and  the  sun 
shone,  and  the  heads  bobbed  at  the  window,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  there  was  a  lull. 

Trevithic,  who  like  a  coward  had  stopped  outside 
while  the  battle  was  raging,  ran  up  the  low  flight  of 
steps  to  see  what  had  been  going  on  now  that  the 
danger  was  over,  the  guns  silent,  and  the  field,  per¬ 
haps  strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  No 
harm  was  done  he  found,  when  he  walked  into  the 
room,  only  Miss  Triquett  was  hurt,  her  feelings  had 
been  wounded  in  the  engagement,  and  she  was  mur¬ 
muring  that  her  friend  IVIiss  Hutchetts’s  character  as 
a  gentlewoman  had  been  attacked,  but  no  one  was 
listening  to  her.  Mrs.  Vickers  was  talking  to  a 
smiling  and  pleasant-looking  lady,  who  was  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  I  don’t  know  by  what 
natural  art  Mary  Myles  had  qiiieted  all  the  turmoil 
which  had  been  raging  a  minute  before,  but  her 
pretty  winsome  ways  hM  an  interest  and  fascination 
for  them  all ;  for  old  Miss  Triquett  herself,  who  had 
not  very  much  that  was  pleasant  or  pretty  to  look 
at,  and  who  by  degrees  seemed  to  be  won  over  too 
to  forget  Miss  Hutchetts,  in  her  interest  in  what  this 
pretty  widow  was  saying,  —  it  was  only  something 
about  a  school-treat  in  her  garden.  She  stopped 
short  and  blushed  as  Trevithic  came  in.  “  O,  here 
is  Mr.  Trevithic,”  she  said ;  “  I  will  wait  till  he  has 
finished  his  business.” 

Jack  would  rather  not  have  entered  into  it  in  her 
presence,  but  be  began  as  usual,  and  plodded  on 
methodically,  and  entered  into  the  mysteries  of  soup 
meat,  and  flannelling,  and  rheumatics,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  ills  and  remedies  of  life,  but  he  could  not  help 
feeling  a  certain  scorn  for  himself,  and  embarass- 
ment  and  contempt  for  the  shame  he  was  feeling ; 
and  as  he  caught  Mary  Myles’s  bright  still  eyes  cu¬ 
riously  fixed  upon  him.  Jack  wondered  whether  any- 
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where  else  in  the  world,  away  from  these  curious 
glances,  he  might  not  find  work  to  do  more  conge¬ 
nial  and  worthy  of  the  name.  It  was  not  Mrs. 
Myles's  presence  which  aifected  him  so  greatly,  but 
it  seemed  like  the  last  grain  in  the  balance  against 
this  chirrupping  tea-drinking  life  he  had  been  lead¬ 
ing  so  long.  It  was  an  impossibility  any  longer. 
He  was  tired  of  it.  There  was  not  one  of  these  old 
women  who  was  not  doing  her  part  more  complete¬ 
ly  than  he  was,  with  more  heart  and  good  spirit 
than  himself. 

Some  one  had  spoken  to  him  of  a  workhouse  chap¬ 
laincy  going  begging  at  Hammersley,  a  great  inland 
town  on  the  Iwrders  of  Wales.  Jack  was  like  a 
clock  which  begins  to  strike  as  soon  as  the  hands 
point  to  the  hour.  That  very  night  he  determined 
to  go  over  and  see  the  place ;  and  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  of  his  at  Hammersley  to  get  him  permission, 
and  to  tell  the  authorities  of  the  intention  with 
which  he  came. 

CHAPTER  III. 

AN  OOKESS. 

When  John  Trevithic,  with  his  radiant  cheerful 
fikse,  marched  for  the  first  time' through  the  wards  of* 
St.  Magdalene’s,  the  old  creatures  propped  up  on 
their  pulows  to  see  him  pass,  both  the  master  and 
mistress  went  with  him,  duly  impressed  with  his 
possible  importance,  and  pointed  out  one  person  and 
another ;  and  as  the  mighty  trio  advanced  the  poor 
souls  cringed,  and  sighed,  and  greeted  them  with 
strange  nods,  and  gasps,  and  contortions.  John 
trud^d  along,  saying  little,  but  glancing  right  and 
left  with  his  bright  eyes.  He  was  very  much  struck, 
and  somewhat  overcome  by  the  sight  of  so  much  that 
was  sad,  and  in  orderly  rows,  and  a  blue  cotton  uni¬ 
form.  Was  this  to  be  his  charge?  all  these  hundreds 
of  weary  years,  all  these  aching  limbs  and  desolate 
waift  firom  stranded  homes,  this  alBicted  multitude 
of  past  sufierings.  He  said  nothing,  but  walked 
along  with  bis  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  in  vain 
to  see  some  face  brighten  at  the  master’s  approach. 
The  finies  worked,  twitched,  woke  up  eagerly,  but 
not  one  caught  the  light  which  Is  reflected  from  the 
heart  What  endless  wards,  what  a  labyrinth  of 
woes  enclosed  in  the  whitewashed  walls.  A  few 
poor  prints  of  royal  personages,  and  of  hop-gather¬ 
ing,  and  Christmas  out  of  the  London  News,  were 
bulging  on  them.  Whitewash  and  blue  cotton,  and 
weary  faces  in  the  women’s  wards ;  whitewash  and 
brown  fustian,  and  sullen,  stupid  looks  in  the  men’s ; 
this  was  all  Trevithic  carried  away  in  his  brain  that 
first  day ;  —  misery  and  whitewash,  and  a  dull  chok¬ 
ing  atmosphere,  fiom  which  he  was  ashamed  almost 
to  escape  out  into  the  street,  into  the  square,  into 
the  open  fields  outside  the  town,  across  which  his 
wi^  led  back  to  the  station. 

Man  proposes,  and  if  ever  a  man  honestlj^ropoeed 
and  determined  to  do  his  duty,  it  was  John  Trevithic, 
stretched  out  in  his  railway  corner,  young  and  stout 
of  heart  and  of  limb,  e^r  for  change  and  for  work. 
He  was  not  very  particular ;  troumes  did*  not  op¬ 
pose  him  morbidly.  He  had  not  been  bred  up  in  so 
refined  a  school  that  poverty  and  sufifering  fright¬ 
ened  him ;  but  the  sight  of  all  this  hopelessness,  age, 
failure,  all  neatly  stowed  away,  and  whitewashed 
over  in  those  stony  wards,  haunted  him  all  the  way 
home.  They  haunted  him  all  the  way  up  to  the 
rectory,  where  he  was  to  dine  that  evening,  and  be¬ 
tween  ^e  intervals  of  talk,  which  were  pretty  fre¬ 
quent  after  Miss  Bellingham  had  left  the  room  and 


the  two  gentlemen  to  their  claret.  Jack  had  al¬ 
most  made  up  his  mind,  and  indeed  he  felt  like  a 
traitor  as  he  came  into  the  drawing-room,  and  he 
saw  how  Anne  brightened  up  as  she  beckoned  him 
across  the  room  and  made  him  sit  down  beside  her. 
A  great  full  harvest-moon  was  shining  in  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  a  nightingale  was  singing  its  melancholy  song, 
a  little  wind  blew  in  and  rustled  round  the  room, 
and  Anne  in  hei;  muslins  and  laces,  looked  like  a 
beautiful  pale  pensive  dream-latly  by  his  side.  Per¬ 
haps  he  might  not  see  her  again,  he  thought  rather 
sentimentally,  and  that  henceforth  their  ways  would 
lie  asunder.  But  how  kind  she  had  been  to  him. 
How,  pretty  she  was.  What  graceful  womanly  ways 
she  had.  How  sorry  he  should  be  to  p:irt  trom  her. 
He  came  away  and  said  good  by  quite  sadly,  looking 
in  her  face  with  a  sort  of  apology,  as  if  to  beg  her 
partlon  ibr  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  she  would  be  sorry  that  he  should  leave  her, 
—  a  little  sorry,  although  she  was  far  removed  from 
him.  The  nightingale  sang  to  him  all  the  way  home 
along  the  lane,  and  Jack  slept  very  sound,  and  awoke 
in  the  morning  quite  determined  in  his  mind.  As  his 
landlady  brought  in  his  breakfast-tray  he  said  to 
himself  that  there  was  nothing  mure  to  keep  liim  at 
Sandsea,  and  then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Mr. 
Bellingham  that  instant,  and  sent  up  the  note  by 
Mrs.  Bazley’s  boy. 

A  little  later  in  the  day  Trevithic  went  over  to 
the  rectory  himself.  He ’wanted  to  get  the  matter 
quite  settled,  for  he  could  not  help  feeling  soiry  as 
he  came  along  and  wondering  whether  he  had  been 
right  after  all.  He  asked  lor  the  rector  and  the 
man  showed  him  into  the  study,  and  in  a  minute 
more  the  door  opened,  but  it  was  Miss  Bellingham, 
not  her  father,  who  came  in. 

She  looked  very  strange  and  pale,  and  put  out 
two  trembling  hands,  in  one  of  which  she  was  hold¬ 
ing  John’s  letter. 

“  O,  Mr.  Trevithic,  what  is  this  ?  what  does  this 
mean  ?  ”  she  said. 

What  indeed?  he  need  never  have  written  the 
words,  for  in  another  minute,  suddenly  Miss  Belling¬ 
ham  burst  into  tears. 

They  were  very  ill-timed  tears  as  far  as  her  own 
happiness  was  concerned,*  as  well  as  that  of  poor 
John  Trevithic,  who  stood  by  full  of  compassion,  of 
secret  terror  at  his  own  weakness,  of  which  for  the 
first  time  he  began  to  suspect  the  extent.  He  was 
touched  and  greatly  afifected.  He  walked  away  to 
the  fireplace  and  came  back  and  stood  before  her, 
an  honest,  single-hearted  young  fellow,  with  an 
immense  compassion  for  weak  thin^,  such  as  women 
and  children,  and  a  great  confidence  in  himself; 
and  as  he  stood  there  he  flushed  in  a  struggle  of 
compassion,  attraction,  revulsion,  pity,  and  cruel 
disappointment.  Those  tears  coming  just  then  re¬ 
lieved  Anne  Bellingham’s  heavy  heart  as  they 
flowed  in  a  passionate  stream,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  quenched  many  a  youthful  fire,  destroyed  in 
their  track  many  a  dream  of  battle  and  victory,  of 
•persevering  struggle  and  courageous  efforts  for  the 
rights  of  the  wronged  upon  earth.  They  changed 
the  course  of  Trevithic’s  life  at  the  time,  though  in 
the  end,  perhaps,  who  shall  say  that  it  was  greatly 
altered  by  the  complainings  and  foolish  fondness  of 
this  poor  soul  whom  he  was  now  trying  to  quiet  and 
comfort  ?  I,  for  my  part,  don’t  believe  that  people 
are  so  much  affected  by  circumstance  in  the  long 
run  as  some  people  would  have  it.  We  think  it 
a  great  matter  that  we  turnill  to  the  right  or  the 
left ;  but  both  paths  go  over  the  hill.  Jack,  as  his 
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friends  called  him,  had  determined  to  leave  a  cei> 
tain  little  beaten  track  of  which  he  was  growing 
weary,  and  he  had  come  to  say  good  by  to  a  friend 
of  his,  and  to  tell  her  that  he  was  going,  and  this 
was  the  result. 

She  went  on  crying,  —  she  could  not  help  herself 
now.  She  was  a  fragile-looking  little  thing,  a  year 
or  so  younger  than  Jack,  her  spiritual  curate  and 
future  husband,  whom  she  had  now  known  for  two 
years. 

“  You  see  there  is  nothing  particular  for  me  to  do 
here,”  he  stammered,  blushing.  “  A  great  strong 
fellow  like  myself  ought  to  be  putting  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel.” 

“I  —  I  had  so  hoped  that  you  had  been  happy 
here  with  us,”  said  Miss  Bellingham. 

“  Of  course  I  have  been  happy,  —  happier  than  I 
have  ever  been  in  my  life,”  said  Jack,  with  some 
feeling ;  “  and  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness ; 
but  the  fact  is,  I  have  been  too  happy.  This  is  a 
little  haven  where  some  worn-out  old  veteran  might 
recruit  and  grow  young  again  in  your  kind  keeping. 
It ’s  no  place  for  a  raw  recruit  like  myself.” 

“  O,  think,  —  O,  think  of  it  again,”  faltered  Anne. 
“Please  change  your  mind.  We  would  try  and 
make  it  less  —  less  worldly  —  more  like  what  you 
wish.” 

“No,  dear  la<W,”  said  Trevithic,  half  smiling, 
half  sighing.  “You  are  goodness  and  kindness 
itself,  but  I  must  be  consi.stent,  I’m  afraid.  No¬ 
body  wants  me  here ;  I  may  be  of  use  elsewhere, 
and  ....  O  Miss  Bellingham,  don’t  —  don’t  —  pray 
don’t  —  ” 

“You  know  —  you  know  you  are  wanted  here,” 
cried  Miss  Bellingham;  and  the  momentous  tears 
began  to  flow  again  down  her  cheeks  all  unchecked, 
though  she  put  up  her  fingers  to  hide  them.  She 
was  standing  by  a  table,  a  slim  creature,  in  a  white 
dress.  “  O,  foigive  me !  ”  she  sobbed,  and  she  put 
out  one  tear-washed  hand  to  him,  and  then  she 
pushed  him  away  with  her  weak  violence,  and  went 
and  flung  herself  down  into  her  father’s  big  chair, 
and  leant  against  the  old  red  cushion  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  and  shame,  and  despair.  Her  little  dog 
began  barking  furiously  at  John,  and  her  bird  began 
to  sing,  and  all  the  afternoon  sun  was  streaming  and 
blinding  into  the  room. 

“  O,  don’t,  don’t  despise  me,”  moaned  the  poor 
thing,  putting  up  her  weary  hand  to  her  head. 
The  action  was  so  helpless,  the  voice  so  pathetic, 
that  Trevithic  resisted  no  longer. 

“  Despise  you,  my  poor  darling,”  said  John,  utterly 
melted  and  overcome,  and  he  stooped  over,  and 
took  the  poor  little  soul  into  his  arms.  “  I  see,”  he 
said,  “  that  we  two  must  never  be  parted  again,  and 
if  I  go,  you  must  come  with  me.”  .... 

It  was  done.  It  was  over.  When  Jack  dashed 
back  to  his  lodging  it  was  in  a  state  of  excitement 
so  great  that  he  had  hardly  time  to  ask  himself 
whether  it  was  for  the  best  or  the  worst.  The  tears 
of  the  trembling  appealing  little  quivering  figure 
had  so  unnerved  him,  so  touched  and  affected  him, 
that  he  had  hardly  known  what  he  said  or  what  he 
did  not  say,  his  pity  and  innate  tenderness  of  heart 
had  carried  him  away ;  it  was  more  like  a  mother 
than  a  lover  that  he  took  this  poor  little  fluttering 
bird  into  his  keeping,  and  vowed  and  prayed  to 
keep  it  safe.  But  everything  was  vague,  and  new, 
and  unlifelike  as  yet.  The  future  seemed  floating 
with  shadows  and  vibrations,  and  waving  and  set¬ 
tling  into  the  present.  He  had  left  home  a  froe  man, 
with  a  career  before  him,  without  ties  to  check  him 


or  to  hold  him  back  (except,  indeed,  the  poor  old 
mother  in  her  little  house  at  Barfleet,  but  that  clasp 
was  so  slight,  so  gentle,  so  unselfish,  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  count^  one  now).  And  now,  “  Chained 
and  bound  by  the  ties  of  our  sins,”  something  kept 
dinning  in  his  bewildered  brain. 

Mrs.  Bazley  opened  the  door  with  her  usual  grin 
of  welcome,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  lunched,  or  if 
she  should  bring  up  the  tray.  Trevithic  shook  his 
head,  and  brushed  past  her  up  the  stairs,  leaping 
three  or  four  at  a  time,  and  he  dashed  into  his  own 
room,  and  banged  the  door,  and  went  and  leant  up 
against  the  wall,  with  his  hand  to  his  head,  in  a  diz¬ 
zy,  sickened,  miserable  bewilderment,  at  which  he 
himself  was  shocked  and  fnghtened.  What  had  be 
done,  what  would  this  lead  to '!  He  paced  up  and 
down  his  room  until  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
then  he  went  back  to  the  rectory.  Anne  had  been 
watching  for  him,  and  came  out  to  meet  him,  and 
slid  her  jealous  hand  in  his  arm. 

“  Come  away,”  she  whispered.  “  There  are  some 
people  in  the  house.  Mary  Myles  is  there  talking 
to  papa.  I  have  not  told  him  yet.  I  can’t  believe 
it  enough  to  tell  any  one.” 

John  could  hardly  believe  it  either,  or  that  this 
was  the  Miss  Bellingham  he  had  known  hitherto. 
She  seemed  so  dear,  so  changed,  this  indolent  coun¬ 
ty  beauty,  this  calm  young  mistress  of  the  house,  now 
bright,  quick,  excit^,  moved  to  laughter:  a  hun¬ 
dred  sweet  tints  and  colors  seemed  awakened  and 
brought  to  light  which  he  had  never  noticed  or  sus¬ 
pected  before, 

“  I  have  a  reason,”  Anne  went  on.  “  I  want  you 
to  speak  of  this  to  no  one  but  me  and  papa.  I  will 
tell  you  very  soon,  perhaps  to-morrow.  Here,  come 
and  sit  under  the  lilac-tree,  and  then  they  cannot 
see  us  from  the  drawing-room.” 

Anne’s  reason  was  this,  that  the  rector  of  a  living 
in  her  father’s  gift  was  dying,  but  she  was  not  sure 
that  Jack  would  be  content  to  wait  for  a  dead  man’s 
shoes,  and  she  gave  him  no  hint  of  a  scheme  she  had 
made. 

The  news  of  John’s  departure  spread  very  quick¬ 
ly,  but  that  of  his  engagement  was  only  suspected ; 
and  no  allusion  to  his  approaching  marriage  was 
made  when  the  teapot  was  presented  to  him  in 
state. 

I  have  ventured  to  christen  my  hero  Jack,  after  a 
celebrated  champion  of  that  name ;  but  we  all  know 
how  the  giant-killer  himself  fell  asleep  in  the  forest 
soon  after  he  received  the  badge  of  honor  and  dis¬ 
tinction  to  which  he  was  so  fairly  entitled.  Did  poor 
John  Trevithic,  now  the  possessor  of  the  teapot  of 
honor,  fall  asleep  thus  early  on  his  travels  and  forget 
all  his  hopes  and  his  schemes  ?  At  first,  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  excitement  of  his  engagement,  he  put  off  one 
plan  and  another,  and  wrote  to  delay  his  application 
for  the  chaplaincy  of  the  workhouse.  He  had  made 
a  great  sacrifice  for  Anne :  for  he  was  not  in  love 
with  her,  as  he  knew  from  the  very  beginning :  but 
he  soon  fell  into  the  habit  of  caring  for  her  and  pet¬ 
ting  her,  and,  little  by  little,  her  devotion  and  blind 
partiality  seemed  to  draw  him  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  now  ways  he  had  accepted.  The  engagement 
gave  great  satisfaction.  Ilambledon  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  said  something  about  a 
.better  vocation  than  Bumbledom  and  workhouses. 
Jack  bit  his  lipis.  It  was  a  sore  point  with  him,  and 
he  could  not  l^ar  to  think  of  it. 

How  Anne  had  begged  and  prayed  and  insisted, 
and  put  up  her  gentle  hands  in  entreaty,  when  he 
had  proposed  to  take  her  to  live  there. 
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‘^It  would  kill  me,**  she  said.  “  O,  John,  there  is 
something  much  better,  much  more  useful  for  you 
coming  in  a  very  little  while.  I  wanted  people  to 
hear  of  our  marriage  and  of  our  new  home  together. 
Poor  old  Mr.  Yorken  is  dead.  Papa  is  going  to 
nve  us  his  Lincolnshire  living;  it  is  his  very  own. 
Are  you  too  proud  to  take  anything  from  me,  to 
whom  you  have  given  your  life  V  **  And  her  wistful 
entreaties  were  not  without  their  effect,  as  she  clung 
to  him  with  her  strange  jealous  eagerness.  The  de¬ 
termined  young  fellow  gave  in  again  and  again.  He 
had  fallen  into  one  of  those  naoods  of  weakness  and 
irresolution  of  which  one  has  heard  even  among  the 
fiercest  and  boldest  of  heroes.  It  was  so  great  a  sac¬ 
rifice  to  him  to  give  up  his  dreams  that  it  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  fur  a  moment  that  he  was  deserting 
his  flag.  It  was  a  strange  transformation  which  had 
come  over  this  yuung  fellow,  of  which  the  least  part 
was  being  married. 

I  don’t  know  whether  the  old  ladies  were  disap¬ 
pointed  or  not  that  he  did  not  actually  go  away  as 
soon  as  was  e.xpected.  The  announcement  of  his 
marriage,  however,  made  up  for  everything  else,  and 
they  ^1  attended  the  ceremony.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
'Trevithic  went  away  for  their  honeymoon,  and  to 
see  old  Mrs.  Trevithic  at  Barfleet,  and  then  they 
came  back  to  the  rectory  until  the  house  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  should  be  ready  to  receive  them. 

For  some  time  afler  his  marriage.  Jack  could 
hardly  believe  that  so  great  an  event  had  come 
about  so  easily.  Nothing  was  much  changed ;  the 
port-wine  twinkled  in  the  same  decanters,  the  old 
rector  dozed  off  in  his  chair  after  dinner,  the  sunset 
streamed  into  the  dining-room  from  the  same  gap  in 
the  trees  which  skirted  the  churchyard.  Anne,  in 
the  drawing-room  in  her  muslins  and  lilac  ribbons, 
sewed  her  worsted  work  in  her  corner  by  the  win¬ 
dow,  or  strummed  her  variations  on  the  pianoforte. 
Tumty  tinkle  tumty  —  no  —  tinkle  tumty  tumty,  as 
she  corrected  herself  at  the  same  place  in  the  same 
song.  “  Do  you  know  the  songs  without  words  ?  ** 
she  used  to  say  to  him  when  be  first  came.  Know 
them !  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  poor  Jack  could 
have  told  you  every  note  of  the  half  dozen  songs 
which  Anne  had  twittered  out  so  often,  only  she 
put  neither  song  nor  words  to  the  notes,  nor  time, 
nor  anything  but  pedals  and  fingers.  One  of  these 
she  was  specially  fond  of  playing.  It  begins  with  a 
few  tramping  chords  and  climbs  on  to  a  solemn 
blast  that  might  be  sounded  in  a  cathedral  or  at  the 
triumphant  tuneral  of  a  warrior  dying  in  victory. 
Anne  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  {flay  this  with 
expression,  and  to  drag  out  the  crisp  chords  —  some 
of  them  she  thought  sounded  prettier  in  a  higher 
octave  —  and  then  she  would  look  up  with  an  arch¬ 
ly  affectionate  smile  as  she  finished.  Jack  used  to 
respond  with  a  kind  little  nod  of  the  head  at  first, 
but  he  could  not  admire  his  wife’s  playing,  and  he 
wished  she  would  mind  her  music  and  not  be  think¬ 
ing  of  herself  and  nodding  at  him  all  the  time.  Had 
be  promised  to  stuff  up  his  ears  with  cotton-wool  and 
to  act  fibs  at  the  altar  ?  He  did  n't  know  ;  he  rath¬ 
er  thought  he  had  —  he  —  psha  1  Where  was  that 
number  of  the  North  British  Review  ?  and  the  young 
man  went  off  into  his  study  to  look  for  it  and  to  es¬ 
cape  from  himself. 

Poor  Jack !  He  dimly  felt  now  and  then  that  ali¬ 
bis  bfe  he  should  have  to  listen  to  tunes  such  as 
these,  and  be  cx{>ected  to  beat  time  to  them. 
Like  others  before  and  since,  he  began  to  feel  that 
what  one  ex{)ect8  and  what  is  expected  of  one,  are 
among  the  many  impossible  conditions  of  life.  You 


don’t  get  it  and  you  don’t  give  it,  and  you  never 
will  as  long  as  you  live,  except,  indeed,  when  Heav¬ 
en’s  sacred  fire  of  love  comes  to  inspire  and  teach 
you  to  do  unconsciously  and  gladly  what  is  clearer 
and  nearer  and  more  grateful  than  the  result  of 
hours  of  straining  effort  and  self-denial. 

But  these  hours  were  a  long  way  off  as  yet,  and 
Jack  was  still  asking  himself  how  much  longer  it 
would  all  last,  and  how  could  it  be  that  be  was  here 
settled  for  life  and  a  married  man,  and  that  that 
pale  little  woman  with  the  straight  smooth  light 
hair  was  his  wife,  and  that  fat  old  gentleman  f^t 
a.sleep,  who  had  been  his  rector  a  few  weeks  ago, 
was  his  father-in-law  now,  while  all  the  world  went 
on  as  usual,  and  nothing  had  changed  except  the 
relations  of  these  three  {>eople  to  each  other? 

Poor  Jack  !  He  had  got  a  treasure  of  a  wife,  I 
suppose.  Anne  Bellingham  had  ruled  at  the  recto¬ 
ry  for  twenty-four  years  with  a  calm,  despotic  sway 
that  old  Mr.  Bellingham  never  attempted  to  dis¬ 
pute.  Gentle,  obstinate,  ladylike,  CTaceful,  with  a 
clear  complexion,  and  one  of  those  tnin  transparent 
noses  which  some  people  admire,  she  glided  about 
in  her  flill  flitting  skirts,  feeling  herself  the  prop  and 
elegant  comforter  of  her  father’s  declining  years. 
She  used  to  put  rosebuds  into  his  study  ;  and  though 
old  Mr.  Bellingham  did  n’t  care  for  flowers,  and 
disliked  anything  u[K>n  his  table,  he  never  thought 
of  removing  the  slender  glass  fabric  his  daughter’s 
white  fingers  had  so  carefully  ornamented.  She 
took  care  that  clean  muslin  covers,  with  neat  little 
bows  at  each  comer,  should  duly  succeed  one  an¬ 
other  over  the  back  of  the  big  study-chair.  It  is 
true  the  muslin  scratched  Mr.  Bellingham’s  bald 
head,  and  he  once  ventured  to  remove  the  objec¬ 
tionable  pinafore  with  his  careful,  clumsy  old  fin¬ 
gers  ;  but  next  day  he  found  it  was  firmly  and  neat¬ 
ly  stretched  down  in  its  place  again,  and  it  was 
beyond  his  skill  to  unpick  the  threads.  Anne  also 
took  care  that  her  father’s  dressing  things  should  be 
put  out  for  dinner ;  and  if  the  {)oor  old  gentleman 
delayed  or  tried  to  evade  the  ceremony,  the  startled 
man  who  cleaned  the  plate  and  waited  u{)on  them 
was  Instructed  to  tell  his  master  that  the  dressing- 
bell  had  rung:  housemaids  came  In  to  tidy  the 
room ;  windows  were  ofiened  to  renew  the  air :  the 

SK)r  rector  could  only  retire  and  do  as  he  was  bid. 

ow  Anne  had  managed  all  her  life  to  get  her  own 
way  in  everything  is  more  than  I  can  explain.  It 
was  a  very  calm,  persistent,  commonplace  way,  but 
every  one  gave  in  to  it  And  so  it  happened  that 
as  soon  as  Jack  was  her  husband,  Anne  ex()ected 
that  he  was  to  change  altogether;  see  with  her 
pink,  watery  eyes ;  care  for  the  things  she  cared 
for ;  and  be  content  henceforth  with  her  mild  aspi¬ 
rations  after  county  society  in  this  world,  and  a 
good  {wsition  in  the  next.  Anne  imagined,  in  some 
vague  manner,  that  these  were  both  good  things  to 
be  worked  out  together  by  punctuality  on  Sundays, 
family  prayer,  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to  their 
neighbors  (varying,  of  course,  with  the  position  of 
the  {)er8ons  in  question),  and  due  regard  for  the 
decencies  of  life.  To  see  her  rustling  into  church 
in  her  long  silk  dress  and  French  bonnet,  with  her 
smooth  bands  of  hair,  the  slender  hands  neatly 
gloved,  and  the  prayer-book,  hymn-book,  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  smelling-bottle,  all  her  little  phy¬ 
lacteries  in  their  places,  was  an  example  to  the 
neighborhood.  To  the  vulgar  Christians  straggling 
in  from  the  lodging-houses  and  the  town,  and  dis¬ 
playing  their  flyaway  hats  or  highly-{)omatumed 
heads  of  hair ;  to  the  little  charity  children,  gaping 
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at  her  over  the  wooden  gallery ;  to  St.  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene  up  in  the  window,  with  her  tangled  locka ; 
to  Mrs.  Coote  herself,  who  always  came  in  late, 
with  her  four  little  girls  tumbling  over  her  dress 
and  shuffling  after  her;  not  to  mention  Trevlthic 
himself,  up  in  his  re;adlng  desk,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair.  For  the  last  six  months,  in  the  excitement 
of  his  presence,  in  the  disturbance  of  her  usual 
equable  ftamc  of  mind,  it  was  scarcely  the  real 
Anne  Bellingham  he  had  known,  or  may  be  per¬ 
haps,  it  lOM  the  real  woman  stirred  out  of  her  rhl- 
listinism  by  the  great  tender  hand  of  nature  and  the 
wonderful  inspiration  of  love.  Now,  day  by  day 
her  old  ways  began  to  grow  upon  her.  Jack  had 
not  been  married  three  weeks  before  a  sort  of  terror 
began  quietly  to  overwhelm  him,  a  terror  of  his 
wife’s  genteel  infallibility.  As  for  Anne,  she  had 
got  what  she  wanted ;  she  had  cried  for  the  moon, 
and  it  was  hers ;  and  she,  too,  began  almost  imme¬ 
diately  to  feel  that  now  she  had  got  It  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it  exactly.  She  wanted  it  to 
turn  the  other  way,  and  it  would  n’t  go,  and  to 
rise  at  the  same  hour,  and  it  seemed  to  change  day 
by  day  on  purpose  to  vex  her. 

And  then  she  cried  again,  poor  woman ;  but  her 
tears  were  of  little  avail.  I  suppose  Jack  was  very 
much  to  blame,  and  certainly  at  this  time  his  popu¬ 
larity  declined  a  little,  and  people  shrugged  their 
shotdders  and  said  he  was  a  lucky  young  fellow  to 
get  a  pretty  girl  and  a  g(^  living  and  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  in  one  morning,  and  that  he  had  feath¬ 
ered  his  nest  well.  And  so  he  had,  poor  fellow, 
only  too  well,  for  to  be  sunk  in  a  moral  feather-bed 
is  not  the  most  enviable  of  fates  to  an  active-mind¬ 
ed  man  of  six  or  seven  and  twenty. 

The  second  morning  after  their  return  Anne  had 
dragged  him  out  to  ner  favorite  lilac-tree  bench 
upon  the  height  In  the  garden,  from  whence  you 
can  see  all  the  freshness  of  the  morning  brightening 
from  bay  to  bay  green,  close  at  hand,  salt-wave  and 
more  green  down  below,  busy  life  on  land,  and  a 
flitti^,  drifting,  white-sailed  life  upon  the  water. 
As  Ircvithic  looked  at  it  all  with  a  momentary 
admiration,  his  wife  said, — 

“  Is  n’t  it  much  nicer  to  be  up  here  with  me, 
John,  than  down  in  those  horrid  lodgings  in  the 
town  y  ” 

And  John  laughed^  and  said,  “  Yes,  the  air  was 
very  delicious.” 

“  You  need  n’t  have  worked  so  hard  at  that 
draining  if  you  had  been  living  up  here,”  Anne 
went  on,  quite  unconsciously.  “  I  do  believe  one 
might  live  forever  in  this  place  and  never  get  any 
harm  from  those  miserable  places.  I  hear  there  is 
small-pox  in  Mark’s  Alley.  Fromise  me,  dear,  that 
you  will  not  go  near  them.” 

“  I  am  afraid  I  must  go  if  they  want  me,”  said 
John. 

“  No,  dearest,”  Anne  said  gently.  “  You  have  to 
■hink  of  me  first  now.  It  would  be  wrong  of  you  to 
ga  Papa  and  I  have  never  had  the  smaTl-pox.” 

Trevithic  did  n’t  answer.  As  his  wife  spoke, 
something  else  spoke  too.  The  little  boats  glittered 
and  scudded  on  ;  the  whole  sight  was  as  sweet  and 
prosperous  as  it  had  been  a  minute  before ;  but  he 
was  not  looking  at  it  any  more ;  a  strange  new  feel¬ 
ing  had  Bcixed  hold  of  him,  a  devil  of  sudden 
growth,  and  Trevithic  was  so  little  used  to  self-con¬ 
templation  and  Inner  experience,  that  it  shocked 
him  and  frightened  him  to  find  himself  standing 
there  calmly  talking  to  his  wife,  without  any  quarrm 
&ngry  in  his  heart,  without  any  separation  parted 


from  her.  “  Anne  and  I  could  not  be  farther  apart 
at  this  instant,”  thought  John,  “  if  I  were  at  the 
other  side  of  that  sea,  and  she  standing  here  all 
alone.” 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  said  poor  Anne,  affec¬ 
tionately,  brushing  a  little  thread  off  his  coat 

“  Can’t  you  understand  ?  ”  said  he,  drawing  away. 

“  Understand  ?  ”  Anne  repeated.  “  I  know  that 
you  are  naughty,  and  want  to  do  what  you  must  not 
think  of.” 

“  I  tho^ht  that  when  I  married  you,  you  cared 
for  the  things  that  1  care  about,”  cried  poor  John, 
exasperated  by  her  playfulness,  “  and  understood 
that  a  man  must  do  his  business  in  life,  and  that 
marriage  does  not  absolve  him  from  every  other 
duty.  I  thought  you  cared  —  you  said  you  did  — 
for  the  poor  people  in  trouble  down  there.  Don’t 
make  it  difflcult  for  me  to  go  to  them,  dear.” 

“  No,  dear  John.  I  could  not  possibly  allow  it,” 
said  his  wife,  decidedly.  “  You  are  not  a  doctor ; 
it  Is  not  your  business  to  nurse  small-pox  patients. 
Papa  never  thinks  of  going  where  there  is  infec¬ 
tion.” 

“  My  dear  Anne,”  said  John,  fairly  out  of  temper, 
“  nobody  ever  thought  your  father  had  done  his 
duty  by  the  place,  and  you  must  allow  your  hus¬ 
band  to  go  his  own  way,  and  not  interfere  any 
more.” 

“  It  is  very,  very  wrong  of  you,  John,  to  say  such 
things,”  said  Anne,  fluking,  and  speaking  very 
slowly  and  gently.  “  You  forget  yourself  and  me 
too,  1  think,  when  you  speak  so  coarsely.  You 
should  begin  your  reforms  at  home,  and  learn  to 
control  your  temper  before  you  go  and  preach  to 
people  with  dreadful  illnesses.  They  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  want  you,  or  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  visited.” 

If  Anne  had  only  lost  her  temper,  flared  up  at 
him,  talked  nonsense,  he  could  have  borne  it  better, 
but  there  she  stood,  quiet,  composed,  infinitely  his 
superior  in  her  perfect  self-possession.  Jack  left 
her  all  ashamed  of  himself,  in  a  fume  and  a  fury,  as 
he  strode  down  into  the'  town. 

The  small-pox  turned  out  to  be  a  false  alarm, 
spread  by  some  ingenious  parishioners  who  wished 
for  relief,  and  who  greatly  disliked  the  visits  of  the 
excellent  district  ladies,  and  the  matter  was  com¬ 
promised.  But  that  afternoon  Miss  Triquett,  meet¬ 
ing  John  in  the  street,  gave  a  penetrating  and 
searching  glance  into  his  face.  lie  looked  out  of 
spirits.  Miss  Triquett  noticed  it  directly,  and  her 
heart,  which  had  l^en  somewhat  hardened  against 
him,  melted  at  once. 

Jack  and  his  wife  made  it  up.  Anne  relented, 
and  something  of  her  better  self  brought  her  to 
meet  him  half  way.  Once  more  the  strange  accus¬ 
tomed  feeling  came  to  him,  on  Sundays  especially. 
Old  Billy  Hunsden  came  cloppetting  Into  church  just 
as  usual.  There  was  the  clerk,  with  his  toothless 
old  warble  joining  in  with  the  chirp  of  the  charity- 
school  children.  The  three  rows  of  grinning  litw 
faces  were  peering  at  him  from  the  organ-loft. 
There  was  the  empty  bench  at  the  top,  where  the 
mistress  sat  throned  in  state;  the  marble  rolled 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  second  lesson,  with  all 
the  children  looking  preternaturally  innocent  and 
as  if  they  did  not  hear  the  noise  ;  the  old  patches  of 
color  were  darting  upon  the  pulpit  cushion  from  St. 
Mary  Magdalene’s  red  scarf  in  the  east  window. 
These  are  all  small  things,  but  they  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  my  hero,  John,  one  afternoon,  who  was 
preaching  away  the  first  Sunday  after  he  had  come 
back  from  his  wedding-trip,  hardly  knowing  what 
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he  said,  but  conscious  of  Anne’s  wistful  gaze  from  the 
rectory  pew,  and  of  the  curious  eyes  of  all  the  old 
women  in  the  free-seats,  who  dearly  love  a  timely 
word,  and  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  he 
stirred  up  that  Sunday.  It  was  not  a  bad  sermon, 
but  it  was  of  things  neither  the  preacher  nor  his 
congregation  cared  to  hear  very  much. 


THE  POTENTIALITY  OF  MRS.  GRUNDY. 

It  must,  we  suppose,  have  pretty  oflen  oc¬ 
curred  to  most  of  us  to  reflect,  not  only  how  many 
snlgects  there  are  on  which  we  do  not  like  to  com¬ 
municate  with  others,  but  how  many  questions 
there  are  which  we  do  not  like  to  ask  ourselves,  and 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  we  never  do  put  fairly  home 
to  ourselves.  What  self-examining  saint  would 
dare  to  interrogate  himself  fairly  as  to  how  many 
things  he  does,  and  from  how  many  he  abstains, 
nominally  on  principle,  really  from  fear  of  what  is 
called  public  opinion?  We  are  not  speaking  of 
acts  of  virtue  and  acts  of  sin,  In  the  serious  sense : 
for  these  men  must  answer  to  their  own  conscience, 
nor  do  we  meddle  with  such  delicate  matters.  But 
we  speak  of  observances,  decencies,  customs,  both 
religious  and  secular.  Of  course  there  is  a  ihllacy 
in  the  way  of  the  inquiry  which  must  be  guarded 
against  There  are  many  things  which  we  all  do 
avowedly  from  regard  to  public  opinion,  and  from 
no  other  motive.  But  we  speak  (as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  said)  of  things  which  we  all  profess  to  do, 
and  often  really  believe,  in  a  hasty  way,  that  we  do 
in  obedience  to  religious  principle  or  the  sense  of 
order  or  decency  or  other  respectable  motives  fbr 
restraint  or  for  action,  but  in  reality  merely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  bystanders. 

There  was  a  daring  French  traveller  who  asserted 
not  many  prears  ago  that  Scotch  ladies  wore  shoes 
and  stockings  only  in  deference  to  public  opinion. 
Without  going  to  this  wild  extreme  we  may  amuse 
ourselves  by  reflecting  how  very  different  an  out¬ 
ward  appearance  the  world  would  wear  if  that  bar¬ 
rier  were  for  the  time  removed.  How  many  of  us 
would  pass  to-morrow  as  they  will  now  pass  it,  if 
public  opinion  were  suddenly  extinguished  ?  How 
many  would  subscribe  to  charities  if  all  charity  be¬ 
came  anonymous?  How  many  would  fast  if  no¬ 
body  knew  it?  How  many  would  attend  pub¬ 
lic  dinners,  or  meetings  for  speech-making,  or  lec¬ 
tures,  or  social  science  congresses,  or  a  hundred 
more  of  those  grand  “  functions  ”  which  render  life 
wearisome,  which  we  all  know  render  it  wearisome, 
but  which  the  empire  of  conventionalities  Imposes 
on  us  ?  Let  any  one  of  us  merely  put  to  himself, 
deliberately,  this  solemn  question :  If  Mrs.  Grundy 
were  to  die  to-night,  and  1  were  made  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  fact,  in  how  many  respects  would  my  con¬ 
duct  be  different  to-morrow  ftum  that  which  1  shall 
have  to  adopt  under  the  pressure  of  her  presence  ? 

We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  troubling 
them  with  such  commonplace  suggestions,  but  we 
have  been  led  to  it  from  reflecting  on  one  of  those 
little  narratives,  whether  true  stories  or  merely 
apologues,  which  our  French  neighbors  are  so  fond 
of  concocting  about  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  very  un-French  fellow-citizens,  the  Algerians. 
And  we  must  make  our  excuses  further  to  M.  Du- 
vemois  for  borrowing,  and  freely  “  accommodating  ” 
to  our  purpose,  a  slight  tale  exceedingly  well  told 
by  himself. 

Those  who  form  their  ideas  of  female  life  among 
the  Moslem  from  the  well-known  habits  of  Turks 


and  Persians,  and  other  dwellers  in  towns,  are  not 
aware  of  the  numerous  exceptions  which  exist  to 
the  general  rule.  Under  the  tents  of  the  Arab  and 
other  wandering  races,  and  not  least  where  these 
have  come  in  contact  with  European  civilization  or 
corruption,  the  women  often  lead  lives  of  far  greater 
freedom ;  they  are  admitted  far  more  to  companion¬ 
ship  and  equality  with  men,  and  they  even  occa¬ 
sionally  approach  the  “  fast  ”  style  of  modern  times, 
as  far  as  the  desert  may  compete  with  the  boule¬ 
vards.  Such  was  the  type  —  but  we  say  it  with  all 
respect  for  her  —  of  the  heroine  of  our  tale,  the  fair 
Aj^esha.  She  belonged  to  a  somewhat  “  scratch  ” 
tnbe,  in  the  south  of  Algeria,  which  does  not  bear  a 
very  high  character  for  purity  of  blood,  nor  (to 
speak  truth)  for  the  probity  of  its  men  or  the  prud¬ 
ery  of  its  women; — the  Welled-el-Blank  we  will 
call  it,  hoping  to  offend  no  susceptibilities  thereby. 
Alesha  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Ca'id  of  the 
tribe ;  he  wedded  her,  a  mere  child,  to  a  wealthy 
friend,  who  died  immediately,  and  so  she  became  a 
child-widow  of  ample  property.  Such  attractions 
would  have  been  alone  sufficient  to  engage  in  her 
pursuit  a  host  of  admirers  ;  but  Alesha  had,  besides, 
the  very  finest  pair  of  eyes  on  this  side  the  Sahara, 
was  clever  and  business-like,  could  sing  the  dreariest 
of  Arab  songs  in  the  most  approved  melancholy 
style,  and  tell  no  end  of  long  stories  to  amuse  the 
harem  or  the  encampment  by  night  Her  numerous 
admirers  were  driven  to  distraction  by  her  coldness ; 
divers  among  them  began  to  meditate  on  the  old- 
fashioned  process  of  abduction,  and  were  only  re¬ 
strained  from  it  by  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  French 
executive.  But  Ayesha  went  her  way,  indifferent 
and  independent.  She  preferred  a  life  of  freedom, 
sans  peur,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  sans  reproche,  to 
the  house  or  tent  of  a  master. 

Ayesha  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  doughty 
feats  of  many  a  wooer,  as  recounted  by  themselves, 
—  how  many  cavaliers  one  had  unhorsed,  how  many 
lions  another  had  slain  ;  nor  was  she  unfamiliar  with 
the  merits  of  the  steeds  of  one  chief  of  her  tribe,  the 
camels  of  another,  the  coined  money  amassed  by  a 
thirtl,  all  of  which  she  was  assured  every  day  were 
entirely  at  her  disposal,  together  witt  their  owners. 
This  suitor  had  no  wife  and  was  ready  to  vow  that 
she  should  remain  for  life  sole  mistress  of  his  harem. 
That  suitor  had  three  wives  and  would  engage  that 
all  three  should  be  placed  at  her  feet  as  servants  or 
dependants.  Ayesha’s  imagination  seemed  little  af¬ 
fected  by  vaunts  of  prowess  or  of  opulence,  or  by 
the  most  magnificent  of  promises.  But  among  those 
who  crowded  round  her  whenever  she  gave  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  approach  there  was  one  youth  whom  she 
learnt  to  distinguish  from  the  rest,  even  by  the  ec¬ 
centricity  of  his  demeanor.  For  if  the  others  spoke 
of  themsi'lves  too  much,  Sidi  Abdallah  never  s]>oke 
at  all.  lie  only  gazed  at  her  incessantly  with  those 
dark,  passionate  eyes.  Sidi  Abdallah  had  lived  a 
good  (leal  with  Europeans,  and  acquired  a  certain 
outward  polish  by  no  means  common  among  his 
kindred.  And  at  the  same  time  (by  an  unusual 
combination)  he  was  very  religious  and  a  strict  ob¬ 
server  of  the  commands  of  the  Prophet,  which  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  certain  amount  of  respect,  though  the 
Beni' Welled-el-Blank  were  apt  to  be  of  a  slightly 
free-thinking  turn.  But,  with  these  merits,  he  was 
bashful  and  reserved  to  a  distressing  extent.  Aye¬ 
sha  could  not  fail  to  detect  his  silent  but  ardent 
passion.  She  went  thereupon  through  the  usual 
stages  of  emotion.  At  first  she  voted  him  a  fool, 
then  got  interested,  then  piqued,  and  at  last  found 
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herself  unwillingly,  but  irretrievably,  in  love  with 
him.  She  gave  him  every  opportunity,  but  speak 
he  would  not.  To  propose  to  him  was  as  impossi¬ 
ble  —  to  get  him  to  propose  as  difficult  a  task  —  as 
to  a  young  lady  embarrassed  in  all  the  artificial 
coils  of  French  or  British  education. 

At  last  she  took  a  resolution.  She  contrived  to 
let  it  be  known  that  she  hfid  determined  on  chang¬ 
ing  her  condition,  but  that  she  wished  to  do  it  with 
all  the  deliberation  which  so  important  a  step  re¬ 
quired.  She  was  open  to  negotiation.  And  Heaven 
knows  the  amount  of  advantageous  offers  which  now 
poured  in  upon  her,  from  all  quarters  except  that 
one  to  which  alone  her  desires  tended.  She  would 
none  of  them.  She  would  be  gained  by  no  man 
who  would  not  become  absolutely  hers,  and  show  it 
by  some  deed  of  unhesitating  self-devotion  which 
could  neither  be  cavilled  at  nor  surpassed.  What 
could  she  ask,  they  assured  her,  which  they  were 
not,  one  and  all,  ready  a  thousand  times  to  per¬ 
form  V 

She  managed  to  assemble  them  together.  “  The 
man  who  would  have  me,”  she  said,  —  and  there  was 
a  furtive  trembling  glance  in  the  direction  of  Sidi 
Abdallah,  —  “  must  prize  me  above  the  joys  of  this 
world  and  the  hopes  of  the  next,  and  must  give  me, 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  incontrovertible 
proof  of  it.  To-moirow  is  the  last  day  of  the  fast 
of  Ramaran.  You  all  know  that  whoever  violates 
that  fast  cannot  enter  Paradise.  I  will  be  here  to¬ 
morrow  in  this  market-place  with  a  plate  of  kous- 
kousoo,  dressed  by  myself.  To  him  who,  in  the 
same  public  place,  will  eat  a  spoonful  of  it,  will  I 
give  myself  in  marriage,  and  to  none  other.” 

There  was  solemn  commotion  among  beards,  and 
staring  of  eyes,  at  the  proposal.  ,  She  is  mad,  said 
the  more  considerate ;  a  supposition  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arab  notions,  did  not  diminish  their  respect 
for  her.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Sheitan,  said  anoth¬ 
er,  and  he  who  tastes  that  kou.skousoo  will  need  a 
long  spoon  to  sup  with  her  father.  She  is  suborned 
by  the  Christians  to  seduce  the  children  of  the 
Prophet  to  idolatry,  suggested  an  ill-natured  devo¬ 
tee.  But  those  whom  the  proposal  more  especially 
regarded  received  it  with  much  embarrassment  She 
is  a  Houri,  no  doubt,  but  to  renounce  all  the  other 
Houris  for  her,  and  that  in  so  downright  and  vulgar 
a  fashion  —  ?  If  she  had  only  asked  me  to  come 
into  her  tent  and  take  a  spoonful  in  a  quiet  way, 
the  thing  might  have  been  worth  considering ;  but 
here,  before  all  the  curious  people  of  the  tribe, — 
what  would  Mrs.  Gnindy  say?  For  he  who  im¬ 
agines  that  he  can  escape  fixim  that  tremendous 
female  by  fleeing  to  the  desert  is  greatly  mistaken. 
Her  influence  in  an  oasis  of  the  Sahara  is  every 
bit  as  powerful  as  in  an  English  country  town.  And 
there  were  even  emirs  there,  unless  we  are  mistaken, 
who  dreaded  Jehanum,  in  their  hearts,  less  than 
they  did  Mrs.  Grundy. 

One  and  all  quietly  determined  to  decline  the 
proffered  test,  if  actually  driven  to  it.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  all  came  to  see  if  any  one  else  was  daring 
enough  to  accept  it.  And  Sidi  Abdallah  was  there, 
with  more  intense  expression  in  those  yearning 
eyes  of  his  than  ever.  It  was  midday,  .^esha 
came  forward,  with  the  bowl  and  the  spoon.  ’There 
was  no  need  to  repeat  the  conditions.  One  after 
the  other  shuffled  out  of  the  way  fixim  the  abomi¬ 
nable  thing.  She  proffered  it  to  Abdallah,  and 
then  was  turning  away,  her  heart  overflowing,  when 
he  suddenly  sprai^  forward,  as  if  masterra  by  a 
force  superior  to  himself,  and  grasped  at  the  spoon. 


“  Stop !  ”  said  Ayesha,  gently,  but  with  suppressed 
triumph.  “  Enough  has  been  done,  I  never  meeuit 
you  to  eat  it.  I  only  wanted  to  prove  whether 
there  was  one  in  all  the  world  who  loved  me  so 
passionately  that  he  would  give  himself,  soul  and 
bo<ly,  to  me,  an<l  that  not  clandestinely,  but  in  the 
sight  of  every  man,  in  order  that  I  might  learn  to 
whom  I  could  safely  give  myself  in  requital.  Come 
to  supper  with  me  after  sunset,  when  the  fast  is 
over,  and  we  will  eat  the  kouskousoo  together.” 

So  he  came,  and  they  ate  the  kouskousoo ;  and  in 
a  day  or  two  they  were  married  before  the  Cadi  of 
Medeah. 


THE  MAIL-GUARD’S  STORY.* 
Rrader,  have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  wait  at 
a  small  country  railway  station  ft>r  an  early  train  ? 
If  you  have  not,  you  have  not  experiened  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  human  misery.  But  when,  as  was  my 
case  last  year,  you  have  left  a  jolly  party,  driven 
five  miles  to  catch  the  mail  at  2  A.  M.,  and  found  on 
your  arrival  at  the  station,  not  that  the  trmn  had 
gone,  for  that  would  be  a  relief,  but  that  you  had 
mistaken  the  time,  and  had  got  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  to  wait,  your  lot  is  not  an  enviable  one.  So 
I  thought  as  I  stamped  up  and  down  the  ill-lit  plat¬ 
form,  and  gazed  into  the  darkness  beyond,  wmch 
was  only  broken  by  the  dim  and  misty  light  of  the 
“  distance  ”  signal,  some  hundred  yai^  down  the 
line.  The  occasional  barking  of  a  house-dog  alone 
broke  the  stillness,  except  when  now  and  then  the 
autumn  breeze  played  in  a  wailing  tone  on  the  tele¬ 
graphic  wires  over  my  head.  As  I  paced  up  and  down 
to  warm  my  feet,  I  felt  regularly  “  savage  ”  that  the 
well-meant  solicitations  of  the  company  assembled 
at  the  Beeches  had  induced  me  to  forego  that  last 
waltz  with  Minnie  Cameron,  and  hurry  to  the  sta¬ 
tion. 

I  had  been  staying  for  the  last  fortnight  at  the 
house  of  a  relative,  and  what  with  shooting,  fishing, 
and  (must  I  confess  it  ?)  occasionally  flirting  wiu» 
the  blue-eyed  Minnie,  the  days  had  passed  rapidly ; 
and  when  recalled  to  London  by  my  father’s  busi¬ 
ness-like  letter,  which  hinted  at  some  impending 
calamity  connected  with  our  firm,  I  could  hardly 
believe  that  my  leave  had  so  nearly  expired.  There 
was  no  help  lor  it,  and  go  I  must.  My  relatives 
appeared  as  sorry  as  I  was  when  I  announced  my 
Intended  departure,  and  I  fancy  I  could  discern 
traces  of  tears  in  Minnie’s  sunny  eyes  as  I  bade  her 
farewell  in  the  hall  that  evening,  bearing  with  me  a 
shining  tress  of  her  flaxen  hair,  and  a  hasty  kiss,  as 
t  souvenirs  of  my  visit.  O  Minnie,  Minnie !  what 
would  that  excellent  man,  the  incumbent,  think, 
could  he  have  seen  the  shining  token  of  what  I  fan¬ 
cied  was  your  affection  for  me,  lying  on  my  table 

Erior  to  its  being  committed  to  the  flames,  with  a 
undle  of  old  letters,  when  last  month  I  hesird  you 
were  “  engaged  ”  ? 

Under  such  circumstances  as  I  have  described  the 
reader  will  easily  imagine  I  was  not  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  cheerful  frame  ot  mind  on  the  night,  or  rather 
morning,  in  question.  I  sauntered  into  the  dreaiy 
waiting-room,  and,  lighting  a  cigar,  seated  myself  in 
front  of  the  expiring  fire,  which  I  was  even  denied 
the  amusement  of  stirring,  the  authorities  having 
carried  away  the  fire-irons.  Placing  my  feet  upon 
the  fender,  I  lay  back  in  my  chair,  and,  as  moot 
men  would  have  done,  I  began  to  ruminate  upon 
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“  ‘  I  think,  Mr.  T - I  sayg,  as  we  walked 

away,  ‘  1  think  we  can  catch  him  yet’ 

“  ‘  llow  V  ’  says  Mr.  T - . 

“  ‘  ^Vhy,’  said  I,  ‘  let  us  take  the  mail  steamer  to 
Dublin  this  atlernoon,  and  go  by  the  mail  train  to 
Queenstown  ;  we  can  catch  the  steamer  there,  and 
pin  your  man  in  New  York.’ 

“‘By  Jingo!  we  will,’  says  Mr.  T - that’s 

a  good  idea ;  only  I 'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  go 
alone,  tor  you  will  be  wanted  in  London,  you  know, 
next  week.’ 

“  I  had  forgotten  that,  and  was  very  much  disap¬ 
pointed  at  not  being  able  to  accompany  Mr.  T - 

to  New  York. 

“  ‘  However,’  says  he,  ‘  I  ’ll  not  forget  you  when 
I  come  back.’ 

“  And  ill  order  to  arrange  our  plans  and  have 
some  breakfast  we  returned  to  the  railway  station. 

Well,  I  saw  Mr.  T - off  for  Holyhead,  and  felt 

very  much  annoyed  at  not  being  able  to  go  with 
him,  though,  had  I  known  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
ever  hapfiened  to  me,  I  should  n’t  have  felt  so  sulky, 
you  may  depend.  As  the  boat  left  the  landing- 

stage,  I  turned  into - Street,  and  walked  about 

a  bit  until  I  saw  a  great  crowd  opposite  a  jewel¬ 
er’s  shop.  ‘  What ’s  up  V  ’  thinks  I ;  ‘  anything  in 
my  way  ?  ’  So  I  asks  a  bystander,  and  he  told  me 
that  an  immense  amount  of  jewelry  had  been  stolen 
the  previous  night,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
robber.  ‘  Ho !  hoi’  I  thought.  And  I  asked  to 
see  the  owner  of  the  shop;  and  telling  him  who  I 
was,  I  requested  to  see  some  traces  of  the  thiePs 
work,  fur,  sir,  some  men  work  in  exactly  the  same 
way  at  all  their  ‘cracks,’  and  you  can  tell  their 
‘  handwriting’  after  a  bit  of  practice.  I  therefore  ex¬ 
amined  the  place,  and,  as  I  suspected,  found  that  this 
robbery  had  been  done  in  a  similar  way  to  the  one 
in  London.  For  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  Mr. 
Dover  had  not  left  London  for  nothing,  and  now 
1  was  pretty  sure  that  he  and  his  ‘  pals  ’  had  done 
this  job  as  well.  After  making  my  inspection,  and 
asking  the  proprietor  to  say  nothing  about  my  visit, 
I  returned  to  Lime  Street  station.  I  then  found 
that  I  could  return  to  London  by  a  slow  train  at  1 
o’clock,  which,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  Liverpool, 
I  preferred  to  take  rather  than  wait  for  the  8.45  ex¬ 
press.  I  was  in  much  better  spirits  now  than  I  had 
been,  and  as  I  entered  the  train  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  look  after  Dover  in  London,  whither  I  never 
doubted  he  had  returned,  for  of  all  hiding-places,  sir, 
London  is  the  best.  So  I  made  myself  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  possible.  Nothing  happened  till,  as  we  were 
nearing  Stafford,  a  bit  of  paper  was  blown  into  my 
face,  and  as  I,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  stooped  to  pick 
it  up  from  the  seat  where  it  had  fallen,  two  other  and 
larger  pieces  came  in  and  fell  on  the  floor. 

“  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  compartment,  so  I 
put  the  scraps  together,  just  to  see  what  I  could 
make  out  of  them,  and  to  my  astonishment  1  read, — 

“  ‘  1  will  be  at  2  o’clock 

you  do  it. 

I.  Dover  — 

—  Good  time.’ 

“  That  was  all.  ”016  last  words,  on  the  smallest 
bit  of  paper,  I  did  n’t  care  for,  but  the  other  parts 
made  my  heart  jump  when  I  read  them,  for  I  made 
sure  that  I  should  now  catch  Mr.  Dover  for  the 
robbery  at  Liverpool.  The  instant  the  train  stopped, 
out  I  jumped,  and  began  looking  into  the  car¬ 
riages  as  I  passed,  pretending  I  hadlost  something. 

“  At  last  1  came  to  a  carriage  near  the  engine  (a 


second  class),  on  the  flooring  of  which  I  could  see 
several  bits  of  paper,  and  upon  going  in  I  found  (for 
the  carriage  was  empty)  an  envelope,  addressed  to 
some  place  in  Camden  Town,  in  the  same  htuid- 
writing  as  was  on  the  bits  I  h.id.  « 

“  AVbile  I  was  examining  the  envelope,  I  saw 
three  men  coming  from  the  refreshment-room  in 
the  direction  of  the  carriage,  so  I  seated  myself  in  a 
corner  next  the  door  and  shut  my  eyes.  I  was 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  I  had  now  got  a 
clew  to  the  Liverpool  job,  and  I  determined  to  keep 
my  eye  on  the  former  occupants  of  the  carriage, 
who  now  returned  to  their  seats. 

“  The  smell  of  rum  which  pervaded  the  compart¬ 
ment  convinced  me  that  they  had  been  indulging 
pretty  freely,  and  while  they  were  in  earnest  con¬ 
versation  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  sitting  nearly 
opposite  to  me  was  Dover  himself;  the  other  men  I 
did  not  know.  Before  the  train  got  to  Rugby  they 
were  all  fast  asleep,  and  as  soon  as  we  stopped,  out 
1  jumped,  and  left  them  still  snoring.” 

“  Y^ou  went  for  assistance,  I  suppose,”  said  1. 

“  No,  sir,”  replied  the  guard,  with  a  knowing 
wink,  “  I  wanted  them  in  London,  not  Rugby ;  for, 
ye  see,  by  keeping  the  train  I  might  have  excited 
suspicion,  and  my  birds  might  have  flown.  No,  sir, 
London  was  their  destination,  and  I  could  catch 
them  on  their  arrival.” 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  but  you  left  the  train,  you  say.” 

“  I  did,  sir,  for  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  3.45  up 
express  from  Liverpool  was  due,  and  I  knew  that  it 
left  Rugby  a  few  minutes  before  the  train  in  which 
Dover  and  his  friends  were.  Just  as  I  got  out,  and 
had  shut  the  door,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  train  shunted,  to  make  room  for  the  express, 
which  came  up  a  few  minutes  after.  I  was  soon  on 
my  road  to  London,  where  1  arrived  about  nine 
o’clock. 

“  I  had  just  an  hour  and  a  half  to  make  my 
arrangements,  and  while  my  men  were  quietly 
‘jogging  along’  near  Tring  in  the  slow  train,  I 
was  on  my  way  to  Bow  Street.  Notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  was  soon  in  possession  oi 
the  necessary  authority,  and  taking  two  of  our  men 
with  me.  I  returned  to  Euston  Square. 

“  We  had  to  wait  some  little  time,  but  the  train 
at  last  arrived,  and  1  led  the  way  to  the  carriage  in 
which  I  had  left  Dover  and  his  associates.  They 
were  just  getting  out  as  we  reached  them,  and  a 
gentle  grasp  on  the  collar  and  a  word  in  the  ear 
soon  reduced  them  to  a  terrified  silence.  'Their 
baggage  was  also  seized,  and  in  a  portmanteau  was 
found  a  quantity  of  the  jewelry  which  had  been 
stolen  in  Liverpool. 

“  We  had  them  up  next  day,  and  they  were  fully 
committed.  At  the  trial,  one  of  them  turned 
evidence,  and  by  those  means  the  City  burglary 
was  proved  against  them.  The  rewards  were  paid 
over  to  me  after  the  trial,  and  I  was  very  much 
complimented  by  the  judges  on  the  manner  in 
which  1  had  managed  the  capture.” 

“  I  think  you  quite  deserved  the  rewards,”  sidd 
I ;  “  but  what  became  of  the  inspector  ?  ” 

“  O,  Mr.  T - ,  sir.  He  went  across,  as  I  had 

told  him,  by  the  mail  from  Queenstown,  and  got  to 
America  the  day  before  the  ship  in  which  the  for¬ 
ger  was. 

“  He  boarded  every  ship,  and  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  he  had  received  he  caught  him  afore  he  went 
on  shore.  There  was  no  doubt  about  him,  for  some 
of  the  identical  notes  which  had  been  issued  in 
London  were  found  upon  him. 
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“  Mr.  T - did  n’t  bring  him  back,  sir,  he  only 

took  poasewion  of  the  money,  for  he  thought  it  would 
cost  more  to  bring  him  home  and  prosecute  than  to 
leave  him  where  he  was.  The  bank  gentlemen  said 
he  was  quite  right,  and  gave  him  £50  for  his  trouble. 
When  he  returned  to  England,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  bank,  who  is  our  chairman,  sir,  was  compli¬ 
menting  Mr.  T - upon  going  to  Ireland  ;  and  then 

Mr.  T - spoke  up  for  me ;  and  kriowin’  as  I 

did  n’t  care  about  the  force,  he  told  the  gentleman 
so,  and  he,  after  a  time,  offered  me  the  place  I  have 
now,  with  a  prospect  of  ‘  a  rise,’  if  I  behaves  myself. 
So  you  see,  sir,  it  was,  as  I  said,  all  through  a  bit  of 
a  letter  as  I  got  to  be  a  mail  guard.” 

“lam  very  much  obliged  to  you,”  said  I,  “  for 
your  narrative;  it  has  amused  me  very  much 
indeed.” 

“  I  am  very  glail  to  hear  it,  sir,”  replied  the  ex¬ 
detective,  “and  (you’ll  excuse  me,  sir)' — but  I 
think  as  I ’ve  seen  you  afore.” 

“  Very  likely,”  said  I,  laughing,  “  your  experience 
has  doubtless  led  you  across  my  path.” 

“  Ay,  I  thought  as  much,  sir,”  said  the  guard  ;  “  I 

see  you  when  Mr. - offered  me  the  poet  I  have. 

I  remember  you  was  a  cornin’  in  as  I  left  the  bank.” 

“  I  dare  say  I  did,  for  my  father  sees  a  great  many 
people  at  the  bank,”  said  I. 

“  Is  your  father  Mr.  Greoige  Somerville,  as  lives 
near  H— -  when  he ’s  at  home,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  I ;  “  I  have  just  been  at  my  uncle’s 
house,  now,  and  am  on  my  way  to  London,  where 
my  father  is  at  present.” 

“  Well,  that  IS  curious,  sir,”  said  the  guard,  touch¬ 
ing  his  cap,  “  as  I  should  see  you  here  this  evening, 
and  I’m  proud  to  have  met  you,  sir.” 

I  replied,  and  the  guard  running  to  the  door, 
exclaimed,  “  Here ’s  the  mail,  sir ;  if  you  ’ll  show 
me  your  things  I  ’  11  see  that  they  are  all  right.” 
And  once  more  touching  his  cap,  he  witlidnnv. 
The  mail  soon  drew  up,  and  having  been  comfort¬ 
ably  bestowed  by  the  guard,  as  we  “  spun  ”  over 
the  distance  that  lay  between  S — ; —  and  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  I  pondered  on  the  angular  story  I  had  heard 
until  1  fell  into  a  doze,  m>m  which  I  was  nut 
thoroughly  awakened  until  the  train  stopped  “  to 
take  tickets.” 

We  were  soon  afterwards  run  into  the  station, 
and  as  I  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  I  ibund  the 
guard  ready  to  assist  me.  He  soon  extricated  my 
portmanteau  from  the  heap  at  the  end  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  insisted  upon  carrying  it  to  the  entrance 
of  the  station,  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,-there 
were  no  cabs  in  attendance  that  morning.  As  we 
emerged  into  the  street  a  hansom  drew  up  close  to 
the  “  departure  ”  entrance,  and  the  guanl  hailing 
Jehu,  we  waited  until  the  fare  had  alighted.  What 
was  my  astonishment  to  find  that  the  gentleman 
who  was  about  to  take  his  departure  thus  early  from 
London  was  no  other  than  mv  father’s  confidential 
clerk,  respecting  whom  my  father  had  already  com¬ 
municated  his  suspicions  in  the  letter  I  had  received 
the  morning  before.  I  started  involuntarily  at  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  very  person  whose  affairs 
I  had  come  to  London  to  investigate,  and  followed 
his  retreating  figure  with  so  earnest  a  gaze  that  the 
guard,  who  had  been  observing  me  closely,  said,  — 

“  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  do  you  know  that  gentle¬ 
man?  ” 

“  Certainly  I  do,”  I  replied ;  “  I ’ve  come  up  on 
his  account ;  Mr.  Barton  is  my  father’s  confidenfial 
clerk ;  but  I ’m  afraid  all  is  not  quite  right,”  I  added, 
thoughtfully,  and  in  an  undertone. 


“  I  suspect  there ’s  a  ‘  little  game,’  ”  said  the 
guartl ;  “  the  man  as  is  gone  in  there  was  called 
Byles  three  year  ago.” 

1  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  this  remark, 
and  asked  my  companion  if  he  were  certain  that  the 
soi-iluant  Barton  wiis  in  reality  Byles,  alias  Chatham. 

“  As  certain  as  I  stand  here,”  replied  the  guard  ; 

“  and  take  my  word  for  it,  sir,  he ’s  after  no  good.  If 
you  don’t  think  me  presumin’,  I  should  like  to  hear 
what ’s  up.” 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  the  matter  is  a  confidential  one; 
but  I  may  tell  you  that  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
Mr.  Byles’s  accounts  are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state.  Can  we  not  intercept  him,  for  I  think  he 
intends  to  ‘  bolt  ?  ’  ” 

“  We  shall  soon  see  that,  sir,”  replied  the  guard, 
his  detective  nature  showing  for  a  moment;  “he 
will  be  easily  caught,  I  reckon  ” ;  and  as  he  spoke  the 
ex-policeman  led  the  way  to  the  departure  platfbnn. 

Here,  amid  the  crowd  of  people  who  had  taken 
their  tickets  and  were  struggling  to  enter  the  differ¬ 
ent  carriages,  it  was  no  ea.sy  matter  to  recognize  Mr. 
Barton,  who  had  doubtless  his  own  reasons  for  elud¬ 
ing  observation ;  and  it  was  not  until  five  minutes 
prior  to  the  departure  of  the  train  that  I  observed 
him  ensconced  in  a  corner  of  a  third-class  carriage. 

“  Good  morning,  Mr.  Barton,”  I  said  ;  “  you  are 
off  early  to-day.” 

The  person  aildressed  changed  color  as  he  recog¬ 
nized  me ;  but  immediately  recovering  his  self-pos¬ 
session,  replied,  — 

“  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Somerville  wished  me  to  see  C - 

and  Co.  respecting  those  bills  we  hold,  as  soon  as 
ixtssible,  and  I  am  on  my  way  down.” 

“  But  they  are  all  right,”  I  said ;  “  for  my  father 
told  me  so  last  week.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  the  clerk,  “  but  my  mother ’s  very 
ill,  —  dying,  I  fear,  and  as  Mr.  Somerville  kindly  told 

me  to  go  down  to  F - ,  I  said  I ’d  do  the  bills  too.” 

And  having  given  vent  to  this  contradictory  speech, 
the  clerk  blew  his  nose  violently. 

The  cool  way  in  which  this  was  said,  and  the  cu¬ 
rious  looks  of  the  other  occupants  of  the  compart-  j 
ment  at  any  other  time  would  have  quieteil  my 
suspicions,  but  a  gentle  touch  on  the  arm  reminded 
me  of  the  presence  of  the  guard,  and  I  therefore  said 
loudly,  “  O,  you  arc  going  to  F - 

As  I  spoke,  the  guard  said  suddenly,  and  touching 
his  cap  respectfully,  “  Beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  did  you 
say  you  was  going  to  F - ?  ” 

“  !No,”  I  replied,  “  but  this  gentleman  is,”  indicat¬ 
ing  Mr.  Barton  as  I  spoke. 

“  V ery  sorry,”  continued  the  guard,  “  but  he  can’t 
go  by  this  train ;  he  must  wait  for  the  parliamentary 
at  8.5.  Tickets,  please,”  he  added,  suddenly  ojicn-  j 
ing  the  door.  All  the  tickets  with  the  exertion  of 
the  clerk’s  were  immediately  produced.  “  Now,  sir, 
your  ticket,  please,”  Siiid  the  guard.  Tims  brought 
to  bay,  Byles  alias  Barton  had  no  alternative,  so  he 
handed  the  guard  his  ticket,  and  suddenly  rising  at¬ 
tempted  to  leave  the  carriage,  but  the  detective  was 
too  (julck  for  him.  Before  the  clerk’s  foot  had 
touched  the  platform  a  grasp  was  laid  upon  his  collar, 
and  the  carriage  door  closed.  “  I  thought  as  much,” 
said  the  guard,  as  he  looked  at  the  ticket,  holding  the 
unhappy  Barton  the  while ;  “  I  thought  so ;  going 
abroi^  was  you,  sir,  but  /  want  you  for  a  moment.” 

He  then,  asking  me  to  open  the  door,  again  de¬ 
scended  from  the  carriage,  forcing  Barton  to  follow 
him,  when,  having  gained  the  platform,  he  whispered 
a  few  words  in  his  ear.  The  man  grew  as  pale  as 
death,  exclaiming,  “  I  never  did !  I  swear  I  never  did !  ” 
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At  that  moment  the  whistle  sounded,  and  with  a 
hiss  and  a  scream  the  train  moved  away.  Life,  lib¬ 
erty,  hope,  —  all  seemed  to  fade  from  the  unhappy 
wretch  as  the  carriages  passed  him,  and  with  an  al¬ 
most  superhuman  effort  he  wrenched  himself  free 
fivoi  the  guard’s  grasp,  and  attempted  to  open  one 
of  the  doors  of  the  departing  train.  Cries  of  Stop 
him  1  ”  were  raised  by  the  spectators,  while  the  guard 
hurried  in  pursuit,  but  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail. 

Before  any  one  could  seize  the  fugitive  his  foot 
had  slipped,  and  still  clinging  to  the  handle,  he  was 
carried  along  fur  a  few  yards,  and  then  dashed  be¬ 
tween  the  ^tform  and  the  now  rapidly  moving 
train.  A  despairing  cry  and  a  deep  groan  were 
beard  even  above  the  rattle  of  the  whe^,  and  the 
train  passed  on,  leaving  the  mangled  yet  still  breath¬ 
ing  furm  of  the  unfortunate  clerk  stretched  across 
the  rails. 

Assistance  was  immediately  procured,  but  it  was 
of  no  use  ;  death  soon  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings ; 
but  before  he  died  the  unhappy  man  confessed  his 
guilt  to  me,  and  asked  my  pardon.  It  appeared  he 
had  been  induced  to  embezzle  sums  of  money  to 
repay  losses  at  play  with  his  old  associates,  and  he 
had  thus  been  led  to  return  to  a  path  of  life  which 
be  had  intended  to  have  quitted  forever  when  he 
entered  my  father’s  business.  He  had  contrived  to 
possess  himself  in  all  of  about  £6,000  in  bills  and 
notes,  .some  of  which,  to  the  value  of  £2,000,  were 
found  upon  him.  The  remainder  had  been  made 
away  with,  and  was  never  recovered. 

Having  made  such  arrangements  as  were  neces¬ 
sary  I  lett  the  station,  and  proceeded  home  to  com¬ 
municate  to  mv  father  the  tragical  termination  of 
my  journey,  when  I  found  he  had  already  taken 
steps  for  arresting  Barton  on  his  appearance  in  the 
City,  circumstances  having  arisen  which  placed  his 
guilt  beyond  question. 

father  was  much  moved  and  interested  by  the 
details  of  the  death  of  his  unhappy  clerk,  and  by 
my  recital  of  the  circumstances  of  my  meeting  with 
the  guard  who  had  fully  repaid  the  interest  my 
parent  had  formerly  taken  in  him. 

The  fortunes  of  our  house  soon  recovered  the 
blow  which  the  misguided  Barton  had  managed  to 
inflict  upon  our  credit,  and  I  consider  the  prosperity 
of  the  firm  of  Somerville  and  Co.  is  due  to  my  acci¬ 
dental  meeting  with,  and  the  story  told  me  by,  the 
mail  guard. 
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A  COMMCXITV  like  that  which  I  am  attempting 
to  describe  naturally  falls  into  some  regular  system, 
and  jirovides  for  itself  certain  rules  and  regulations. 
Fifty  or  sixty  people  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  existing  in  and  by  rebellion  against  so¬ 
ciety,  naturally  form  some  links  of  association  ;  and 
when  the  means  of  life  are  the  same,  and  shameful 
and  precarious ;  when  those  who  so  live  by  them 
are  poor  as  well  as  outcast;  and  when,  also,  they 
are  all  women,  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  a  sort 
of  socialistic  or  family  bond  will  soon  be  formed.  It 
is  so  amongst  the  wrens  of  the  Cnrragii.  The  ruling 
principle  there  evidently  is  to  share  each  other’s 
fortunes  and  misfortunes,  and  in  happy-go-lucky 
style.  Thus  the  colony  it  open  to  any  poor  wretch 
who  imagines  that  there  she  can  find  comfort  in  it, 
or  another  de«ppr.ote  chance  of  cxbtcmc.  Como 


she  whence  she  may,  she  has  only  to  present  henelf 
to  be  admitted  into  one  nest  or  another,  nor  is  it  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  bring  a  penny  to  recommend  her. 
Girls  who  have  followed  soldiers  to  the  camp  firom 
distant  towns  and  villages,  —  some  from  actual  love 
and  hope,  some  from  necessity  or  desperation, — 
form  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  go  into 
the  bush ;  and  I  also  learn  that  the  colony  some¬ 
times  receives  some  harvester  tired  of  roaming  for 
field  work,  to  whom  the  free  loose  life  there  has,  one 
must  suppose,  attractions  superior  to  those  of  the 
virtuous  hovel  at  home.  She  walks  in  and  is  wel¬ 
come  :  welcome  are  far  less  eligible  immigrants  too. 
Suppose  a  woman  with  child  who  has  foUowed  her 
lover  to  the  camp  and  loses  him  there,  or  is  admon¬ 
ished  with  blows  to  leave  him  alone ;  or  suppose  a 
young  wife-  in  the  same  condition  is  bidden  by  her 
martial  lord  to  go  away  and  “  do  as  other  women 
do  ”  (which  seems  to  he  the  formula  in  such  cases)  ; 
they  are  made  as  welcome  amongst  the  wrens  as  if 
they  did  not  bring  with  them  certain  trouble  and  an 
inevitable  increase  to  the  common  poverty.  I  am 
not  speaking  what  I  believe  they  would  do,  bnt  what 
they  have  done.  It  is  not  long  since  that  a  child 
was  bom  in  one  of  these  nests ;  and  wrens  had  made 
for  baby  what  little  provision  it  was  blessed  with ; 
wrens  smiled  upon  its  birth  (it  was  a  girl) ;  and 
wrens  alone  tended  mother  and  child  for  days  be¬ 
fore  it  was  bora,  and  for  a  month  afterwards ;  — 
then  the  unfortunate  pair  went  into  the  workhouse. 
The  mother  of  the  babe  which  had  so  strange  and 
portentous  a  beginning  of  life  had  followed  its  gal¬ 
lant  father  to  the  camp  from  Arklow,  —  a  fishing 
village  many  a  mile  away ;  but  he  unfortunately  di¬ 
verted  his  benevolence  into  other  channels,  and  she 
sought  refuge  amongst  the  bushwomen  when  her 
trouble  was  near.  They  did  what  they  could  for 
her,  and  brought  her  safely  through  without  recourse 
to  the  doctor. 

Although  the  Urth  of  an  infant  is  a  novel  event 
in  the  annais  of  the  Curragh,  the  appecirance  of  a 
mother  with  her  baby  in  arms  is  by  no  means  rare ; 
and  though  a  child  is  certainly  as  much  an  “  incum¬ 
brance  ”  there  as  it  can  be  anywhere,  no  objection 
is  ever  made  to  it.  In  fact,  a  baby  is  obviously  re¬ 
garded  as  conferring  a  certain  respectability  upon 
the  nest  it  belongs  to,  and  is  treated,  like  other  pos¬ 
sessions,  as  common  property.  At  the  pr^nt  time 
there  are  four  children  in  the  bush,  ^e  mother 
of  one  of  them  is  the  young  woman  whose  amazing 
abuse  routed  my  carman,  as  previously  relateiL 
Her  ontri^eous  blasphemies  were  uttered  over  the 
face  of  the  unhappy  little  one  as  it  lay  at  her  breast. 
But  even  she  seems  to  have  the  tenderest  love  for 
the  babe.  She  never  could  bear  to  think  of  part¬ 
ing  with  the  poor  darlint,”  she  says,  and  she  stays 
at  home  with  it  as  much  as  possible,  doing  duty  as 
watcher  at  night,  while  the  others  are  away.  iTie 
children  all  seemed  to  be  well  cared  for.  We  shall 
see  that  an  egg  is  always  bought  for  Mary  Maloney’s 
baby  when  the  day’s  provisions  are  procured,  and  I 
found  one  bright  curly-headed  little  fellow  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  doll.  Another,  a  certain  little  Billy  Car- 
son,  was  produced  to  me  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  a 
rig  of  which  the  whole  nest  seemed  proud.  He  was 
arrayed  in  a  pretty  light-colored  buff  firock,  for 
which,  I  was  assured,  as  much  os  seven  and  six¬ 
pence  had  been  paid.  Should  the  children  fall  sick 
they  would  be  tiiken  at  once  to  the  workhouse  ;  for 
the  doctor  is  never  seen  in  the  bush.  In  sickness 
the  wrens  administer  to  themselves  or  each  other 
such  remedies  as  they  h.appcn  to  heHero  in,  or  aro 
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able  to  procure ;  and  when  theae  fail,  and  the  case 
seems  hopeless,  application  is  made  at  the  police 
barracks  at  the  camp,  and  the  half-dying  wretch  is 
carried  to  Naas  Hospital,  nine  miles  off.  The  med¬ 
ical  officers  in  the  camp  are,  of  course,  kept  too 
busy  amongst  the  men  who  are  the  wrens’  fnends, 
to  hare  any  time  to  spare  for  the  wrens  themselves. 
Something  more  must  be  said  upon  that  subject  by 
and  by. 

The  communistic  principle  governs  each  nest,  and 
in  hard  times  one  family  readily  helps  another,  or 
several  help  one ;  the  deeps  are  not  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  the  lower  deeps.  None  of  the  women  have  anpr 
money  of  their  own.  What  each  company  get  is 
thrown  into  a  common  purse,  and  the  nest  is  pro¬ 
visioned  out  of  it  What  they  get  is  little  indeed ; 
a  few  halfpence  turned  out  of  one  pocket  and  an¬ 
other  when  the  clean  starched  frocks  are  thrown 
off  at  night  make  up  a  daily  income  just  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  How  that  feat  is  ac¬ 
complish^  at  all  in  winter  —  in  such  winters  as  the 
last  one — which  was  talked  of  only  three  weeks 
ago  as  a  dreadful  thing  of  yesterday  and  its  recur¬ 
rence  dreaded  as  a  horrible  thing  of  to-morrow  —  is 
past  my  comprehension.  It  is  an  understanding  that 
they  take  it  in  turns  to  do  the  marketing,  and  to  keep 
house  when  the  rest  go  wandering  at  night ;  though 
the  girl  whose  dress  is  freshest  generally  performs 
the  one  duty,  and  the  woman  whose  youth  is  not  the 
freshest,  whose  good  looks  are  quite  gone,  the  other. 
And  there  are  several  wrens  who  have  been  eight 
or  nine  years  on  the  Curragh  —  one  or  two  who 
have  been  there  as  long  as  the  camp  itself.  At  that 
time,  and  long  after,  they  had  not  even  the  shelter 
of  a  regular-built  nest.  I  asked  one  of  these  older 
birds  how  they  contrived  their  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tion  then.  Said  she,  — 

“  We ’d  pick  the  biggest  little  bush  we  could  find 
and  lay  undher  it,  —  turnin’  wid  the  wind.” 

“  Shifting  round  the  bush  as  the  wind  shifted  ?  ” 

“  Throe  for  ye.  And  sometimes  we ’d  wake  wid 
the  snow  coverin’  us,  or  may  be  soaked  wid  rain.” 

“  And  then  how  did  you  dry  your  clothes  ?  ” 

“  We  jist  waited  for  a  fine  day.”  Only  four  or 
five  years  ago  the  wrens  were  not  allowed  upon  the 
common  at  all,  —  at  any  rate,  nowhere  near  the 
camp.  They  were  hunted  off  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
travagant  behavior  of  one  of  the  women  in  the 
presence  of  a  lady  (related  to  a  Mneral  officer)  who 
was  riding  on  the  Curragh.  The  wretched  crea¬ 
ture’s  audacity  cost  her  companions  dear ;  they  were 
driven  from  the  common  and  their  hovels  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  ditch  in  “  F url-lane,”  leading  to  Athy, 
was  for  some  time  afterwards  their  only  home, — 
those  who  would  not  seek  shelter  in  the  workhouse 
or  the  jail ;  as  to  which  places  they  have  no  prefer¬ 
ence  whatever.  But  by  degrees  they  re-established 
themselves  on  the  common,  and  there  they  remain, 
a  credit  to  the  country.  I  may  mention  here  what 
I  had  nearljr  forgotten  —  which  would  be  a  pity  — 
that  there  is  beside  the  colony  I  have  described 
another  small  hive  of  wrens  on  the  other  side  of  the 
camp.  Their  nest  is  pitched  in  a  field  belonging  to 
an  intelligent  Scotchman.  It  contains  a  family  of 
seven.  In  consideration  of  the  shelter  afforded  to 
these  wretched  creatures  by  the  humane  proprietor 
of  the  field,  who  holds  a  good  deal  of  land  round 
about,  they  keep  a  sharp  Imk  out  for  trespassers  on 
the  S^tchman’s  grounas.  In  this  way  they  prob¬ 
ably  save  the  cost  of  a  couple  of  men  and  their 
dogs.  Indeed  the  proprietor  iumself  is  said  to  rate 
their  services  much  higher,  and  to  boast  that 


“  the  wrens  do  his  work  better  than  twenty  police¬ 
men.” 

Whiskey  forms,  no  doubt,  a  very  important  part 
of  these  poor  wretches’  sustenance.  Whiskey  kills 
in  the  end,  or  it  swiftly  destroys  all  that  is  comely 
and  healthy  in  woman  or  man  ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  without  it  the  wren  could  hardly 
live  at  all.  She  would  tell  you  existence  would  be 
impossible  without  it;  and  unfortunately  it  would 
be  of  little  use  to  answer  that  “  enough  ”  may  be 
good  for  food,  but  “too  much”  is  poison.  TTiey 
get  it  easily;  they  get  it  from  the  soldiers  when 
they  can  get  nothing  else ;  and  hunger  and  cold  and 
wet  dispose  them  too  readily  to  go  home  with  their 
heads  full  of  drink  though  their  pockets  are  empty. 
Then  at  any  rate  they  are  warm ;  the  appetite  for 
food  is  drowned ;  they  are  drunk,  and  being  drunk, 

“  don’t  care  ” ;  and  how  not  to  care  cannot  always 
be  an  undesirable  end  when  your  lot  is  cast  amongst 
the  Curragh  bushes.  But  of  course  even  the 
seasoned  wren  cannot  live  by  whiskey  alone ;  and  I 
took  some  pains  to  ascertain  how  she  did  live. 
Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  got  out  of  the  plain  it¬ 
self,  not  even  water;  and  the  nearest  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  is  three  or  four  miles  off.  But  there  is  the 
camp  within  something  like  half  a  mile ;  and  though 
the  wrens  are  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  to 
appear  within  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards  of 
certain  defined  limits  of  the  camp,  the  severity  of 
this  regulation  is  relaxed  on  three  days  of  the  week 
when  a  sort  of  market  is  held  there.  A  certain 
number  of  the  wrens  are  then  allowed  to  approach 
and  make  purchases,  “just  like  other  people.”  But 
the  market  days  at  the  camp  are  only  three  out  of 
the  weekly  seven, —  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday ;  and  though  as  a  rule  the  camp’s  sweet¬ 
hearts  do  find  means  to  get  their  daily  bread,  they 
have  to  get  it  from  day  to  day.  At  Tuesday’s 
market  Tuesday’s  food  maybe  bought;  but  Wednes¬ 
day’s  food  there  is  no  money  for  yet  Nor  can 
all  they  need  be  bought  at  the  camp  market ;  and 
so  they  pay  frequent  visits  to  a  certain  little  store 
or  chandler's  shop. 

Learning  this,  I  also  visited  the  store,  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observing  the  particular  purchases  of  the 
wren.  Bread  and  milk  and  potatoes  were  the  most 
conspicuous  articles  in  the  shop,  —  in  fact,  the  only 
articles  to  be  seen  in  any  quantity  ;  and  so  it  was 
easy  to  discover  what  the  good-natured  little  woman 
behind  the  counter  was  chiefly  called  upon  to  sup¬ 
ply.  I  say  good-natured  little  woman,  for  her  man¬ 
ner  to  the  degraded  creatures  who  flo<-ked  to  her 
shop  was  very  considerate  ;  and  they  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  appreciative  of  its  spirit  Bread,  pota¬ 
toes,  milk,  candles,  —  these  were  the  things  most  in 
demand.'  Thus,  one  woman  carried  off  a  stone  of 
potatoes  (12  Ibs.l,  twopenn’orth  of  milk  (in  a  tin 
can  with  a  cross  handle),  a  fourpenny  loaf  of  bread, 
a  penny  candle,  and  “  an  egg  for  Mary  Maloney’s 
baby.”  Other  women  made  purchases  of  tobacco, 
tea,  and  sugar ;  and  when  these  articles  are  added 
to  the  others  a  pretty  complete  account  is  given  of 
the  wren’s  provender.  Flesh  meat  is  a  rare  luxury ; 
though  sometimes  a  few  meagre  slices  of  bacon  give 
token  of  its  presence  amidst  half  a  stone  of  potatoes. 
Nor  is  tobacco  a  luxury  merely.  That  weed  is  a 
well-known  stifler  of  hunger,  —  a  fact  which  every 
wren  discovers  for  herself  before  long.  Water  is  a 
luxury.  They  would  have  to  buy  every  pint  of  it, 
were  they  not  permitted  (on  account  of  a  little  casu¬ 
alty  which  may  be  mentioned  by  and  by)  to  get  it 
from  the  military  train.  As  it  is,  they  do  buy  water 
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sometimes  of  Eood-natured  Mrs.  Westley.  I  was  in 
her  shop  one  day  when  several  wrens  were  market¬ 
ing  there.  All  were  served  but  one,  —  a  civil  and 
decent-looking  girl,  whom  she  detained  while  she 
carefully  unfdded  a  little  parcel.  “  There,  Nelly,” 
said  she,  presenting  the  wren  with  a  sprig  of  laven¬ 
der,  ”  put  it  with  your  clothes,  my  dear ;  it  ’ll  make 
’em  smell  nice.”  Nelly  had  never  seen  a  lavender 
sprig  before,  evidently ;  but  she  took  it  respectfully, 
tucked  it  into  the  boMm  of  her  gown,  and  no  doubt 
fohled  it  in  that  garment  when  it  was  set  aside. 
For,  as  I  have  said,  the  women  put  off  their  decent 
clothes  immediately  the^  have  no  further  use  for 
them  as  ornaments  ;  for  in  that  sense  the  print  ^wn 
and  “  Curragh  petticoat  ”  are  regarded.  “Tine 
feathers  make  fine  birds  ”  is  a  saying  as  well  under¬ 
stood  in  the  bush  as  anywhere  else.  Thus,  Bridget 
Flannagan,  who  had  the  honor  of  coming  from  the 
capital,  was  able  to  put  down  the  pretensions  of  one 
of  her  companions  who  spoke  of  Dublin  ladies  as 
equals,  by  exclaiming,  “  You  set  yourself  alon"  wid 
such  as  thim  !  Where ’s  your  foine  clones  V 
Where ’s  your  gewlree  ?  ” 

From  all  this  a  fair  idea  may  be  gained,  I  hope,  of 
the  intolerable  life  of  the  Curragh  wren,  —  intoler¬ 
able  to  such  of  us,  at  any  rate,  as  have  any  sense  of 
public  decency  or  public  duty.  We  do  not  hear  now 
of  women  being  round  dead  amongst  the  furze  as 
they  say  used  sometimes  to  happen,  but  surely  things 
are  terrible  enough  as  they  are  to  demand  notice  and 
remedy.  It  was  the  death  of  one  of  the  wretched 
creatures  which  led  to  the  granting  of  water  to  them 
from  the  camp  supplies.  In  the  nest  where  I  spent 
one  uncomfortable  night,  out  of  a  desire  to  get  my 
lesson  thoroughly,  a  woman  named  Burns  was  sudden¬ 
ly  taken  ill,  and  in  the  morning  was  found  dead 
amongst  her  companions.  In  this  case  a  surgeon 
was  brought,  and  there  in  the  nest  (I  shuddered  as 
the  story  was  told  to  me)  a  surgical  examination 
was  made  of  the  poor  wretch’s  body.  An  inquest 
was  afterwards  held  in  the  same  shameful  place, 
and  evidence  taken  of  her  companions.  The  med¬ 
ical  evidence  showed  that  the  woman  had  perished 
tlirough  exposure  to  the  weather  and  the  drinking 
of  foul  water,  —  collected  anywhere  on  the  common. 

A  verdict  to  that  effect  was  accordingly  returned 
by  the  jury,  who  subscribed  the  handsome  sum  of 
thirteen  shillings  towards  defraying  the  funeral  ex¬ 
penses.  She  was  buried  in  Kildare  churchyard,  to 
which  better  home  she  was  attended  by  her  compan¬ 
ions.  That  must  have  been  a  pretty  sight  for  the 
parson.  No  similar  death  has  happened  in  the  col¬ 
ony  since  Xlatry  Burns  perished.  The  unfortunate 
creatures  hold  out  as  long  as  they  can,  and  then 
crawl  to  the  hospital  or  the  workhouse  to  die  there. 


Visiting  the  bushwomen  of  the  Curragh  in  the 
day  time  naturally  seemed  to  be  an  incomplete  way 
of  ascertaining  how  they  really  lived.  The  wren  is, 
of  course,  a  night  bird,  and  ought  to  be  seen  at 
night  by  any  one  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  learn 
her  real  characteristics  and  the  part  she  plays  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe.  Therefore  I  ventured  on 
a  journey  to  the  bush  one  evening,  making  myself 
as  safe  as  a  man  can  be  who  goes  into  haunts  of 
recklessness  and  crime  with  nothing  about  him  to 
tempt  cupidity,  and  with  a  stout  stick  for  the  casual 
pur[>08es  of  defence.  I  did  not  suppose  I  should 
have  any  extraordinary  adventures,  but  the  Curragh 
is  a  wide  place,  and  very  lonely,  and  such  of  the 
Queen’s  troops  as  consort  with  the  bushwomen  are 


often  of  a  dangerous  character,  especially  when  they 
happen  to  be  drunk. 

It  was  already  dark  when  I  set  out  from  that  mis¬ 
erable  little  town,  Kildare,  directing  my  steps  first 
towards  a  landmark  uncomfortably  called  the 
“  Gibbet  Rath.  ”  Gibbet  Rath  I  made  out  without 
much  difficulty ;  and  from  that  spot  made  my  way 
across  the  dark  and  silent  common  to  the  bush  vil¬ 
lage,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  far  in  its  in¬ 
terior.  I  had  marked  the  path  pretty  accurately  on 
former  visits ;  and,  after  passing  many  a  bush  that 
might  have  been  a  wren’s  nest,  I  presently  discov¬ 
ered  a  glimmer  of  light  here  and  there  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  which  assured  me  that  I  had  not  gone  wrong. 
These  lights  were  the  turf  fires  of  the  wrens,  burning 
upon  their  earthen  floors  in  a  homelike  way,  which, 
at  a  distance,  was  pleasant  enough.  But  arrived 
amongst  the  nests  a  difficulty  did  arise.  Here  were 
several,  but  how  could  I  distinguish  the  one  at  which 

1  could  most  rely,  from  previous  acquaintance,  upon 
a  civil  reception  ?  There  were  no  means  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  it  at  all ;  and  after  wandering  between 
one  and  another  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  out  Na 

2  nest,  I  resolved  to  take  my  chance  and  enter 
that  which  was  nearest  at  hand.  ’This  particular 
nest,  however,  needed  no  addition  to  its  assembled 
company.  Peeping  in  through  the  hole  that  is  called 
a  door-way,  I  observed  that  the  bush  was  tenanted 
W  six  wrens,  two  soldiers,  and  two  little  children. 
The  women  were  smoking,  the  soldiers  roasting  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  “  spuds,”  as  they  called  them,  at  the  fire ; 
the  children,  poor  little  souls !  were  huddled  amongst 
the  women,  awake  and  lively,  and  perfectly  con¬ 
tented.  As  soon  as  my  presence  was  known,  I  was 
invited  to  enter.  So  I  went  in,  just  to  light  my 
pipe  ;  and  still  the  women  smoked,  and  the  soldiers 
roasted  potatoes,  and  the  children  stared  about  them 
with  innocent  inquiring  eyes,  and  a  pretty  picture 
of  humanity  they  made  crouched  and  crowded 
together  in  the  low-roofed  little  den.  But  my 
visit  was  not  to  this  nest ;  and  therefore,  after  a  few 
compliments  and  the  circulation  of  my  tobacco 
pouch,  I  ventured  to  ask  my  way  to  No.  2  nest. 
One  of  the  women  rose  to  show  me  the  way.  The 
others  put  away  their  pipes  at  the  same  moment, 
and  getting  together  the  various  articles  of  their 
evening  attire,  sallied  out  to  dress  in  “  the  open.” 
Their  stockings  were  already  outside,  hanging  upon 
adjacent  bushes.  These  the  women  gathered,  and 
then  proceeded  to  dress  in  the  light  that  streamed 
upon  the  common  from  their  fire  and  their  one 
candle.  Stockings,  boots,  the  Curragh  petticoat, 
the  starched  cotton  gown,  and  with  a  little  deft 
arrangement  of  the  hair,  there  they  stood  clean 
and  decent  enough — to  look  at.  The  toilet  being 
completed,  each  took  a  glance  at  herself  in  the  look¬ 
ing-glass,  and  then  away  they  went  into  the  dark¬ 
ness,  the  soldiers  with  them,  leaving  my  guide 
behind.  She  faithfully  showed  me  to  No.  2,  and 
then  went  back  to  keep  watch  till  her  companions 
returned  from  one  more  excursion  into  the  most 
dismal  swamp  of  vice  where  they  find  their  daily 
bread. 

No.  2  nest  had  also  its  turf  fire  burning  near  the 
door ;  by  the  light  of  which  I  saw,  as  I  approached 
it,  one  wretched  figure  alone.  Crouched  near  the 
glowing  turf,  with  her  head  resting  upon  her  hands, 
was  a  woman  whose  age  I  could  scarcely  guess  at, 
though  1  think  by  the  masses  of  black  hair  that  fell 
forward  over  her  hands  and  backward  over  her  bare 
shoulders  that  she  must  have  been  young.  She  was 
apparently  dozing,  and  taking  no  heed  of  the  pranks 
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of  the  fnaky  little  curly-headed  boy  of  whom  I 
have  made  mention  before ;  he  was  playing  on  the 
floor.  When  I  announced  myself  by  rappLug  on  the 
bit  of  corrugated  iron  which  stood  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  door-way,  the  woman  started  in  something 
like  fright;  but  she  knew  me  at  a  second  glance, 
and  in  1  went  “  Put  back  the  iron  if  ye  plaze,”  said 
the  wren,  as  I  entered ;  “  the  wind  *8  blowing  this 
way  to-night,  bad  luck  to  it”  The  familiar  iron  pot 
was  handed  to  me  to  sit  upon,  my  stick  was  delivered 
over  to  poor  little  Billy  Carson,  my  whiskey  flask  and 
my  tobacco  were  laid  out  for  consumption,  and  I  laid 
myself  out  for  as  much  talk  as  could  be  got  from  the 
watching  wren.  Billy  Ctuson  had  not  the  splendid 
appearance  he  wore  when  I  last  saw  him,  in  his  Sun¬ 
day  frock.  His  clothes  were  rags,  and  they  were 
few  and- foul.  The  lace  of  the  poor  child  was  of  the 
color  of  the  earth  he  sprawled  upon ;  but  there  were 
his  thick  curly  hlack  locks  and  his  great  big  eyes,  as 
full  of  fun  and  sense,  of  innocence  and  spirit,  as  if 
he  was  n’t  a  wren’s  child  at  all.  'While  I  looked  at  this 
unfortunate  little  fellow,  wondering  what  was  likely 
to  be  the  end  of  him,  and  what  my  own  end  might 
have  been  had'  I  begun  life  as  a  wren’s  little  Iwy, 
the  woman  still  sat  crouched  near  the  fire,  with 
her  face  hidden  on  her  folded  arms,  in  a  very  mis¬ 
erable  and  despairing  attitude  indeed.  I  asked  her 
whether  the  boy  was  hers,  by  way  of  starting  a  con¬ 
versation  ;  she  bluntly  answered  me  without  looking 
up  that  “  it  was  n’t,  thank  God.”  I  tried  again. 
“Have  some  whiskey ;  you  ’re  cold.”  “  Indade  I  am, 
but  it ’s  not  whiskey  that  will  warm  me  this  night,” 
said  she.  But  next  minute  she  jumped  up,  turned 
some  whiskey  into  a  cup,  tossed  it  ofi'  with  a  start¬ 
lingly  rapid  jerk  of  hand  and  head,  went  to  the  look¬ 
ing-glass  (an  irregular  fragment  as  big  as  the 
piJm  of  your  han^,  and  wisped  her  hair  up  in  a  large 
handsome  knot.  Then  the  whiskey  began  to  operate ; 
her  tongue  was  loosed.  She  readily  answered  all 
the  trifling  questions  I  asked  of  her,  meanwhile  put¬ 
ting  BiUy  to  bed,  who  had  got  sleepy.  I  was  very 
curious  to  see  how  this  would  be  done  when  she 
proposed  it  to  Billy,  but  there  was  nothing  remark¬ 
able  in  the  process  to  reward  expectation.  The 
straw  was  pulled  from  under  the  crockery  shelf,  and 
Billy  was  place4  upon  the  heap  dressed  as  he  was, 
with  an  injunction  to  shut  his  eyes.  He  did  so,  and 
the  operation  was  complete. 

Of  course  I  wanted  to  know  how  my  wretched 
companion  in  this  lonely,  windy,  comfortless  hovel 
came  fixim  being  a  woman  to  be  turned  into  a  wren. 
The  story  began  with  “  no  father  nor  mother,”  an 
aunt  who  kept  a  whiskey  store  in  Cork,  an  artillery¬ 
man  who  came  to  the  whiskey-store,  and  saw  and 
seduced  the  girl.  By  and  by  his  regiment  was  or¬ 
dered  to  the  Curragh.  The  girl  followed  him,  be¬ 
ing  then  with  child. 

“  He  blamed  me  for  following  him,”  said  she. 
“  He ’d  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  He  told  me 
to  come  here  and  do  like  other  women  did.  And 
what  could  I  do  ?  My  child  was  bom  here,  in  this 
very  place,  and  glad  I  was  of  the  shelter,  and  glad 
I  was  when  the  child  died,  —  thank  the  blessed 
Mary  I  What  could  I  do  with  a  child  ?  His  father 
was  sent  away  from  here,  and  a  good  riddance. 
He  used  me  very  bad.”  After  a  minute’s  silence 
the  woman  continued,  a  good  deal  to  my  surprise, 
“  I  ’ll  show  you  the  likeness  of  a  betther  man,  far 
away !  —  one  that  never  said  a  cross  word  to  me,  — 
blessed ’s  the  ground  he  treads  upon !  ” 

An^  fumbhng  in  the  pocket  ot  her  too  scanty  and 
too  dingy  petticoat,  she  produced  a  photographic 


portrmt  of  a  soldier,  enclosed  in  half  a  dozen  greasy 
letters. 

“  He ’s  a  bandsman,  sir,  and  a  handsome  man  in¬ 
dade,  he  is,  and  I  believe  he  likes  me  too.  But  they 
have  sent  him  to  Malta  for  six  years.  I  ’ll  never  see 
my  darlint  again.”  < 

And  then  this  poor  wretch,  who  was  half  cmng 
as  she  spoke,  told  me  how  she  had  walked  to  j6uh- 
lin  to  see  him  just  before  he  sailed,  “  because  the 
poor  craythur  wanted  to  see  me  onst  more.”  'Ilie 
letters  she  had  in  her  pocket  were  from  him.  They 
were  read  and  answered  by  the  prl,  whose  pen¬ 
manship  I  have  already  celebrated,  luid  who  seems 
to  be  the  only  woman  m  the  whole  coloAy  who  can 
either  read  or  write.  I  could  not  find  another,  at 
any  rate. 

From  this  woman,  so  strangely  compounded,  I 
learned,  as  I  sat  smoking  over  the  turf  fire,  —  and 
the  night  was  bitterly  emd,  —  much  that  I  have  al¬ 
ready  related.  I  also  learned  the  horror  the  women 
have  of  the  workhouse  ;  and  how,  if  they  are  found 
straying  over  the  limits  allotted  to  them,  they  have 
to  appear  at  Naas  to  be  fined  for  the  ofience  (a  half- 
crown  seems  to  be  the  fine  commonly  inflicted),  or 
to  be  sent  for  seven  days  to  jail.  There,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  woman,  they  get  about  a  pint  of  “  stir- 
aMut  ”  for  breakfast,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
some  more  stirabout  and  about  a  pound  of  bread, 
and  nothing  more  till  breakfast-time  next  day.  I 
cannot  but  think  this  a  false  statement,  and  yet  she 
spoke  of  the  workhouse  as  a  place  still  more  un¬ 
lovely.  However,  she  had  suffered  so  much  priva¬ 
tion  last  winter  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  not 
to  stay  in  the  bush  another  such  season. 

“  At  the  first  fall  of  the  snow  I  ’ll  to  the  work- 
house,  that  I  will !  ”  she  said,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
says  that  in  such  an  event  he  is  determined  to  cut 
his  throat.  “  Why,  would  you  belave  it,  sir,  last 
winther  the  snow  would  be  up  as  high  as  our  little 
house,  and  we  had  to  cut  a  path  through  it  to  the 
min,  or  we ’d  been  ruined  intirely.”  In  this  way 
she  talked,  and  I  listened,  and  heard  how  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  I  was  in  had  been  se¬ 
duced  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  four  months 
by  an  officer  in  a  rifle  regiment,  —  a  circumstance 
of  which  my  companion  seemed  to  think  there  was 
some  reason  to  be  proud.  “  A  rale  gentleman  he 
was.”  I  also  bcai^  that  in  winter  some  of  the 
women  knit  stockings  to  sell  at  the  camp  market, 
adding  a  little  money  to  the  common  stock  that 
way ;  and  further  that  sometimes  an  officer  took  a 
fancy  to  the  companionship  of  some  particular  wren, 
and  smuggled  her  into  his  quarters. 

Presently  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard.  “  Gun 
fire  !  ”  cried  my  companion.  “  They  ’ll  soon  be  back 
now,  and  I  hope  it ’s  not  drunk  they  are.”  I  went 
out  to  listen.  All  was  dead  quiet,  and  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  the  lights  in  the  various  bushes,  till 
suddenly  a  blaze  brtAe  out  at  a  distance.  Some 
dry  furze  had  been  fired  by  some  of  the  soldiers  who 
were  wandering  on  the  common,  and  in  search  of 
whom  the  picket  presently  came  round,  peeping  into 
every  bush.  Presently  the  sound  of  distant  voices 
was  heard  ;  it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  its  shrill¬ 
ness  and  confusion  made  it  known  to  me  that  it  was 
indeed  a  party  of  returning  wrens,  —  far  from  sober. 
They  were,  in  fact,  mad  drunk  ;  and  the  sound  of 
their  voices  as  they  came  on  through  the  dense  dark¬ 
ness,  screaming  obscene  songs,  broken  by  bursts  of 
horrible  laughter,  with  now  and  then  a  rattling 
volley  of  oaths  which  told  that  fighting  was  going 
on,  was  staggering. 
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I  confess  I  now  felt  uncomfortable.  I  had  only 
seen  the  wren  sober,  or  getting  sobers  what  she 
might  be  in  that  raging  state  of  drunkenness  I  had 
yet  to  find  out ;  and  the  discovery  threatened  to  be 
very  unpleasant.  The  noise  came  nearer,  and  was 
more  shocking  because  you  could  disentangle  the 
Traces'  and  track  each  through  its  own  course  of 
swearing,  or  of  obscene  singing  and  shouting,  or  of 
dreadtUl  threats  which  dealt  in  detail  with  every 
part  of  the  human  trame.  “  Is  this  your  lot  ?  ”  1 
asked  my  companion,  with  some  apprehension  as  at 
length  the  shameful  crew  burst  out  of  the  darkness. 
“  Some  ov  ’em,  I  think.”  But  no,  they  passed  on ; 
such  a  spectacle  as  made  me  tremble.  1  felt  like  a 
man  respited  when  the  last  woman  went  staggering 

Again  voices  were  heard,  this  time  proceeding 
from  the  women  belonging  to  the  bush  where  I  was 
spending  so  uncomfortable  an  evening.  Five  in  all, 
two  tipsy  and  three  comparatively  sober,  they  soon 
presented  themselves  at  the  door.  One  of  them  was 
Billy’s  mother.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  child 
woke  up  and  cried  for  her.  She  was  the  most  foiv 
bidding-looking  creature  in  the  whole  place ;  but 
she  hastened  to  divest  herself,  outside,  of  her  crin¬ 
oline  and  the  rest  of  her  walking  attire  (nearly  all 
she  had  on),  and  came  in  and  nursed  the  boy  very 
tenderly.  The  other  wrens  also  took  off  gown  and 
petticoat,  and  folding  them  up  made  seats  of  them 
within  the  nest. 

Then  came  the  important  inquiry  from  the  watch¬ 
ing  wren,  “  What  luck  have  you  had  ?  ”  —  to  which 
the  answer  was,  “  Middling.”  Without  the  least 
Kruple  they  counted  up  what  they  had  got  amongst 
them,  —  a  poor  account :  it  was  enough  to  make  a 
man’s  heart  bleed  to  hear  the  details,  and  to  see  the 
actual  money.  In  order  to  continue  my  observa¬ 
tions  a  little  later  in  a  way  agreeable  to  those 
wretched  outcast-s,  I  proposed  to  “  stand  supper,” — 
a  proposition  which  was  joyfully  received,  of  course. 
Late  as  it  was,  away  went  one  of  the  wrens  to  get 
supper,  presently  returning  with  a  loaf,  some  bacon, 
some  tea,  some  sugar,  a  little  milk,  and  a  can  of  water. 
The  women  bought  all  these  things  in  such  modest 
quantities  that  my  treat  cost  no  more  (I  got  my 
^ange,  and  I  remember  the  precise  sum),  than  two 
shillings  and  eightpence  halfpenny.  The  frying-pan 
was  put  in  requisition,  and  there  seemed  some  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  “jolly  night”  for  my  more  sober  nest  of 
wrens.  One  of  them  began  to  sing,  not  a  pretty 
song,  but  presently  she  stopped  to  listen  to  the  rav¬ 
ings  of  a  strong-voiced  vixen  in  an  adjoining  bush. 
“  ft ’s  Kate,”  said  one,  “  and  she ’s  got  the  drink  in 
her, —  the  divil  that  she  is.”  I  then  heard  that  this 
was  a  woman  of  such  ferocity  when  drunk  that  the 
whole  colony  was  in  terror  of  her.  One  of  the  wo¬ 
men  near  me  showed  me  her  face  torn  that  very 
night  by  the  virago’s  nails,  and  a  finger  almost  bitten 
througli.  As  long  as  the  voice  of  the  formidable 
creature  was  hesurd,  every  one  was  silent  in  No.  2 
nest,  —  silent  out  of  fear  that  she  would  presently 
appear  amongst  them.  Her  voice  ceased ;  again  a 
song  was  coiumeacod then  the  frying-pan  began  to 
hiss ;  and  that  sound  it  was  perhaps  which  brought 
the  dreaded  virago  down  upon  us.  She  was  heard 
coming  from  her  own  bush,  raging  as  she  came. 

“  My  God,  there  she  is  I  ”  one  of  the  women  ex- 
clumed ;  “  she ’s  coming  here,  and  if  she  sera  you 
she  ’ll  tear  every  rag  from  your  back !  ” 

The  next  moment  the  fierce  creature  burst  into 
our  bush,  —  a  stalwart  woman,  full  five  feet  ten 
inches  high,  absolutely  mad  with  drink.  Her  hair 


was  streaming  down  her  back,  she  had  scarcely  a 
rag  of  clothing  on,  and  the  fearful  figure  made  at 
mo  with  a  large  jug,  intended  to  be  smashed  upon 
my  skull.  I  declare  her  dreadful  aspect  appalled 
me ;  I  was  so  wonder-stricken  that  I  believe  she 
might  have  knocked  me  on  the  head  without  resist¬ 
ance.  But,  quick  as  lightning,  one  of  the  women 
got  before  me,  spreading  out  her  petticoat.  “  Get 
out  of  it !  ”  she  shouted,  in  terror,  “  Run  !  ”  And 
so  I  did.  Covered  by  this  friendly  and  grateful 
wren  I  passed  out  of  the  nest  and  made  my  way 
homeward  in  the  darkness.  One  of  the  mru 
stepped  out  to  show  me  the  way.  I  parted  from 
her  a  few  yards  from  the  nest,  and  presently  “  lost 
myself  ”  on  the  common.  It  was  nearly  two  o’clock 
when  I  got  to  Kildare  from  my  last  visit  to  that 
shameful  bush  village. 

As  I  wandered  over  the  common  for  two  good 
hours  I  saw  that  dreadful  woman  in  ima^nation 
at  every  turn,  and  her  voice  disturbed  my  sleep 
when  at  last  I  did  get  to  bed.  I  resolved  to  go  no 
more  a-nesting ;  but  to  return  and  write  what  I 
have  now  written,  hoping  that  some  good  may  come 
of  it.  I  suppose  it  is  not  possible  to  allow  such 
things  to  continue  in  a  Christian  country  ? 

PLANCHETTE. 

Last  autumn  I  was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
an  old  friend  in  the  north  of  i^ouand.  The  weather 
was  charming ;  game  plentifhl,  —  grouse,  black  game, 
partridges,  hares ;  the  moors  blooming  with  heather ; 
the  fields  dotted  with  com-stooks ;  the  river,  flow¬ 
ing  just  below  the  old  baronial  hall,  was  full  of 
salmon ;  and  so  lovely  in  itself  that  to  fail  to  catch 
them  there  was  better  than  good  sport  in  many 
tamer  waters.  There  were  croquet  parties,  pleasant 
companions,  excellent  fare,  and  all,  in  short,  that 
could  conduce  to  make  a  visit  delightful.  But 
there  was  still  another  source  of  amusement,  mys¬ 
terious  and  novel,  at  least  in  this  country,  which  is, 
I  believe,  well  known  across  the  Atlantic.  Perhaps 
some  trans- Atlantic  contributor  may  be  induced  to 
give  a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  account  of  it  than 
the  following  imperfect  sketch. 

When  I  reached  my  friend’s  house,  1  found  among 
the  guests  my  old  friend  Mr.  B.,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  a  tour  in  the  States,  and  was  full  of 
all  he  had  seen  there.  Alter  dinner,  when  we 
“joined  the  ladies,”  the  pianoforte  was  open,  and 
my  friend  B.  was  apparently  persuading  a  young 
lady  to  sing.  I  heard  him  say  implorin^y,  “  Plan- 
chette!”  which  1  assumed  to  be  some  favorite  song 
of  his,  though  unknown  to  me.  Miss  A.  gave  a 
gesture  of  dissent,  and  then  proceeded  to  “  Call  the 
cattle  home  across  the  sands  o’  Dee,”  a  song  much 
more  familiar  to  us  all,  certainly  to  me,  than  the 
mysterious  “  Planchette.”  The  song  over,  the  fair 
songstress  and  Mr.  B.  betook  themselves  to  a  retired 
part  of  the  drawing-room,  and  soon  were  intent 
over  what  appeared  to  me  some  game.  They  leant 
over  the  little  table  which  separated  them,  and 
whatever  their  occupation  was,  it  appeared  to  be 
ve^  engrossing. 

The  evening  terminated  in  the  usual  gathering 
of  male  guests  in  the  servants’-hall,  where,  over 
toddy  and  cigars,  we  shot  our  grouse  and  caught  our 
salmon  over  again.  B.  left  us  early,  having  to  pack 
up,  as  h^  was  to  take  his  departure  next  day ;  and 
as,  some  time  after,  I  went  suong  the  corridor  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  bachelors’  quarters,  I  found  his  door  open, 
and  him,  standing  in  the  midst  of  open  portman- 
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teaus,  engaged  in  the  pleasing  occupation  of  plan¬ 
ning  bow  to  put  into  them  again  all  the  things  that 
had  been  taken  out  of  them  some  weeks  before. 

Of  these  possessions,  one  attracted  my  especial 
attention. 

“  What ’s  this,  B.  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  O,  that ’s  ‘  Planchette  ’ !  ” 

“  ‘  Planchette  ’ !  I  thought  ‘  Planchette  ’  was  a 
song!” 

“Haven’t  you  seen  it?  O,  I  forgot,  you  only 
came  to-day.  ‘  Planchette  ’  is  not  a  song,”  he  said, 
lathing,  as  I  explmned  the  origin  of  my  blunder. 
“  This  is  ‘  Planchette.’  ”  And  this  is  what  I  saw. 


“  Well,  but  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  WTiat  you  see.” 

“  And  its  use  ?  ” 

“  Well,  it  will  write  down  the  answer  to  any  ques¬ 
tion  you  like  to  ask  it.” 

“  Of  course  it  will,”  I  replied ;  “  as  would  any 
pencil  in  your  hand  or  mine.” 

“  No.  1  mean  that,  without  any  voluntary  action 
on  any  one’s  part,  it  will  write  down  on  paper  an 
answer  to  any  question,  —  I  don’t  say  necessarily 
the  proper  answer,  but  an  answer.” 

1  looked  naturally  incredulous,  and  my  friend 
then  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  he  had  brought 
“  Planchette  ”  from  America,  where,  be  said,  it  was 
not  only  common,  but  was  by  many  implicitly  be¬ 
lieved  in  as  something  preternatural. 

“  No  canny,  eh  ?  ”  1  remarked,  as  I  held  it  in  my 
hand.  “  Why,  you  have  had  this  made  specially 
for  your  visit  to  Scotland,  for  anticipating  that  here 
it  would  be  called  the  Deil,  you  have  met  the  charge 
by  having  it  made  of  oak.” 

“  Ah,"  said  B.,  “  you  don’t  believe  it” 

“  Believe  what  ?  That  it  will  write  without  the 
direction  of  human  hands  ?  Certainly  not.” 

“  Nor  did  I  till  I  had  tried  it  Now  you  give  it 
a  fair  trial.  1  have  left  one  with  our  fnends  here. 
I  don’t  think  they  quite  like  it,  but  it  will  write  for 
Miss  A.,  and  you  try  it  with  her  to-morrow.” 

I  examined  the  machine,  as  he  explained  the 
mode  of  using  it. 

It  is  made  of  any  wood  —  oak,  in  this  instance  — 
and  is  shaped  thus :  — 


Board,  T|  inches  Ions  hy  7 
inches  in  its  widest  part; 
^  of  an  inch  thick. 


Pentagraph  wheel, 
about  !(  of  an 
inch  from  a  to  B. 


At  A  A  are  two  pentagraph  wheels.  In  the  hole 
B  is  fixed  a  soft  pencil,  which  is  so  adjusted  as  to 
form,  as  it  were,  the  third  leg.  The  “  little  plank 
or  board”  is  then  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper — 
common  white  cartridge  paper  is  the  best  —  and 
two  persons  lay  their  hands  very  lightly  upon  it, 
not  in  any  way  influencing  its  motion.  Then  one 


of  them,  or  a  third  perron,  asks  a  question,  and  the 
wheels  move.  “  Planchette  ”  traverses  the  paper, 
and  the  pencil,  of  course,  following  the  motion  of 
the  wheels,  writes  the  reply. 

“  Do  you  mean,”  I  asked,  “  that  it  always  does  so 
with  any  one  ?  ” 

“No,  it  rarely  writes,  at  first,  for  any  one,  but 
generally  runs  about  the  paper,  round  and  round, 
or  up  and  down,  but  it  will  almost  always  write  in 
the  end,  if  the  operators  persevere.  But  for  some 
people  it  won’t  move  at  all.  I  must  say,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  that  the  answers  are  generally  wrong,  and 
that  its  prophecies — it’s  fond  of  prophecy — are 
generally  false ;  but  is  it  not  strange  that  it  should 
write  at  all  ?  ” 

“  Very,”  I  remarked,  dryly. 

“  Ah !  you  don’t  believe  it,  and  I  don’t  wonder.” 

And  then  he  told  me  bis  experiences  of  it  in  the 
States,  far  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  dwelt  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  first  specimen  he  had  of  its  powers. 

“Two  ladies,”  he  said,  “had  their  hands  on  it, 
and  I  was  asked  to  question  it.  I  was  as  incredu¬ 
lous  as  you  are ;  so  I  resolved  to  ask  a  puzzler.  I 
had  been  to  hear  Spurgeon  preach  shortly  before 
leaving  England.  I  was  struck  with  his  text,  the 
words  of  which  I  distinctly  remembered,  though  I 
had  forgotten  where  they  came  from.  So  I  asked 
Planchette.  It  instantly  wrote  ‘  2d  Cor.,’  and 
mentioned  chapter  and  verse.  We  looked  it  up, 
and  it  was  right!  Now  that  was  extraordinary, 
was  it  not  ?  ” 

*“  No.  I  suppose  you  repeated  the  words  of  the 
text,  and  the  young  ladies  recc^nized  it,  and  wrote 
the  reply.” 

“Not  at  all;  I  asked  where  the  text  came  from 
without  repeating  it.” 

I  could  not  deny  that  the  circumstances,  as  stated, 
were  extraordinary  ;  but  I  contented  myself  with 
making  the  very  original  remark,  “  I  should  like  to 
have  witnessed  it  myself.” 

He  continued  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  ask  the 
question  aloud,  a  mental  question  was  quite  suflicient; 
and  that  all  languages  were  alike  to  it. 

“  Now,”  he  said,  “  don’t  suppose  I  am  such  a  fool 
as  to  believe  that  there  is  anything  ‘  spiritual  ’  or 
supernatural  about  it.  I  merely  tell  ^ou  what  I 
have  seen,  judge  for  yourself.  But  as  it  is  getting 
into  the  small  hours  I  must  go  on  packing.” 

“  Planchette  ”  was  restored  to  its  usual  place  — 
B.’s  hat-box  —  and  I  went  to  bed. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  some  interest  in  this 
curious  and  altogether  novel  subject.  Here  was  a 
man  whom  I  had  known  intimately  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  —  a  man  of  scrupulous  truth,  —  his  perfect 
straightforward  truthfulness  was  proverbial  among 
his  friends ;  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  without  one 
particle  of  imagination,  —  in  shori,  the  very  last  man 
to  take  up  a  question  like  this  with  enthusiasm  or 
credulity.  What  was  I  to  thin':  ?  He  gave  me  his 
word,  which  I  knew  I  could  tre.^t,  that  there  was  no 
trick  in  it,  —  that  what  he  told  me  he  had  seen ;  and 
he  challenged  me  to  give  the  matter  a  fair  trial, 
and  judge  for  myself.  Now,  there  are  hundreds 
of  men,  and  more  hundreds  of  women,  from  whom 
one  would  receive  a  statement  of  this  sort  with 
many  grains  of  salt,  not  because  they  are  unworthy 
of  credit,  but  because  their  temperaments  would 
iucline  them  to  be  “  led  captive  ”  by  the  wonderful 
and  the  mysterious,  —  “  omne  ignotum  pro  magnijico.” 
But  my  friend,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  one  of  them, 
—  not  one  to  be  carried  away  by  any  speculative 
or  imaginative  question.  He  is  essentially  clear- 
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headed  and  hard-headed,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
poor  compliment  to  his  common  sense  to  suppose 
that  he  believed  in  the  spirituality  of  “a  little 
board.”  My  curiosity  was  piqued  —  and  I  fell 
asleep. 

I  Next  morning  at  breakfast  I  referred  to  “  Plan- 
chette.”  Miss  A.  was  evidently  a  convert.  My 
host  said  nothing.  My  hostess  confessed  she  did  not 
“  quite  like  it.”  Others  ridiculed  it,  and  the  subject 
dropp<!d. 

Most  of  the  guests  left  that  day  to  make  way  for 
a  new  batch ;  and  when  evening  came  Miss  A.  and 
I  sat  down  to  “  Planchette  ”  with  two,  at  least,  of 
our  lookers-on,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  “  crittur  ” 
before. 

We  placed  our  hands  on  “  Planchette,”  and  asked 
some  question.  For  a  while,  it  was  stationary : 
then  it  began  to  move  under  our  hands,  and  to  run 
I  about  the  paper,  scoring  lines  up  and  down,  some- 
'  times  fast,  sometimes  slow  ;  our  hands  scarcely 
touched  it.  “  It  is  merely  the  effect  of  pulsation,” 
I  said.  But  we  persevered,  and  presently  it  began 
to  form  letters. 

Our  first  question  was,  “What  letters  are  en- 

f raved  in  this  locket?”  The  locket  was  mine,  and 
of  course  knew  the  letters,  though  I  had  not  opened 
E  the  locket  for  a  long  time.  Miss  A.  was  ignorant 
of  them.  There  were  four  letters,  of  which  K  and 
B  were  the  last  two.  Planchette  wrote  “  K.  B.”  I 
observed  that  the  K  was  formed  difierently  from 
the  manner  in  which  I  write  the  letter,  and  I  asked 
Miss  A.  to  write  it  in  her  ordinary  way.  She  did 
so,  and  this  was  unlike  the  K  written  by  Planchette 
—  which  was  thus  on  examining  the 

letter  in  the  locket,  it  exactly  corresponded  with  it. 

Now,  as  I  knew  the  letters,  and  Miss  A.  did  not, 
the  influence  which  produced  them  must,  I  presume, 
have  been  mine,  not  hers,  j^et  mine  involuntarily, 
for  I  certainly  did  not  consciously  direct  the  pencil. 
Indeed,  had  I  been  dishonest,  and  intentionally  in¬ 
fluenced  it,  I  should,  I  imagine,  have  written  all  the 
letters  and  not  two  only. 

I  gave  my  hostess  five  letters,  which  I  had  re- 
I  ceived  that  day,  and  begged  her  to  select  one  with¬ 
out  our  knowledge,  and  question  “Planchette.” 

I  She  did  so,  asking  the  initials  of  the  writer.  The 
I  reply  was  again  K.  B.  It  proved  that  the  letter 

selected  was  not  written  by  K.  B.,  bat  by  one  of 

our  most  distinguished  general  officers ;  but  it  was 
placed  in  an  envelope  (not  seen  by  us)  directed  by 
the  owner  of  these  initials. 

That  the  action  of  the  pencil  is  generally  influ¬ 
enced  by  those  whose  hands  are  on  the  board,  I 
have  no  doubt ;  but  assuming  these  persons  to  be 
honest,  and  to  abstain  from  any  voluntary  move- 
I  ment,  it  is  equally  beyond  doubt  that  this  influence, 
i  whatever  it  may  be,  is  involuntary.  It  is,  of  course, 

I  perfectly  easy  to  make  the  pencil  write,  pentagraph- 

wheels  being,  as  every  one  knows,  most  sensitive. 

I  Let  us  suppose  that  A.  and  B.  intend  to  make  it 
write,  one  of  two  things  is  necessary,  either  they 
must  be  confederate,  and  agree  to  write  the  same 
word,  or  one  must  be  passive,  and  must  allow  the 
other  to  write  it. 

Assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  this  to  be  the 
way  in  which  answers  are  produced,  how  will  the 
following  admit  of  explanation  ? 

One  of  the  guests,  who  had  just  arrived,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  asked  —  “  At  what  town  did  I 
urchase  these  sleeve-links  ?  ”  Neither  Miss  A  nor 
knew. 


“  Planchette  ”  instantly,  in  a  great  hurry,  wrote,  t 
“  Aberness !  ”  t 

“  Wrong,”  exclaimed  the  inquirer,  triumphantly;  \ 
“  I  bought  them  in  Paris.”  | 

But  wrong  as  the  answer  was,  it  was,  in  my  judg-  f 

ment,  an  exceedingly  curious  answer,  showing,  as  I  i 

think,  that  the  influence  of  those  whose  hands  are  I 

on  the  board  is  unconscious  and  involuntary.  I  ] 

certainly  was  not  thinking  of  any  place  in  particu-  i 

lar,  nor  was  Miss  A. ;  but  we  both  knew  that  the  j 

gentleman  who  put  the  question  was  an  .<46erdeen-  j 

shire  man,  and  that  he  had  just  come  from  Inver-  ! 

ness.  Here,  then,  was  a  conglomeration  of  two  i 

places  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  this,  I 
think,  proves  that  Miss  A.  and  I  were  perfectly 
honest  in  the  matter.  Had  we  either  of  us  intended  ^ 
to  write  Aberdeen,  or  Inverness,  we  should  scarcely  > 
have  produced  such  a  quaint  combination  of  the  two.  j 
AVe  put  many  more  questions  that  evening,  the  I 

answers  to  which  were,  some  right  and  some  wrong;  j 

but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  all  the  answers  were 
wrong  when  the  questions  related  to  subjects  un¬ 
known  to  us,  and  put  by  a  third  person.  And  in  j 

almost  all  cases,  this  has  been  the  result  of  my  ex-  ' 

perience  ;  but  not  in  all,  as  I  will  show  after¬ 
wards. 

I  was  sufficiently  interested  in  this  curious  little  | 
machine  to  make  everjr  kind  of  experiment  after¬ 
wards,  that  I  could  think  of,  my  friend  B.  having  ' 

presented  me  with  one,  which  a  London  instru-  | 

ment-maker  had  made  for  him  from  his  American  I 

pattern.  j 

I  found  it  most  amusing  in  replying  to  answers 
relating  to  the  future,  all  the  answers  proving 
wrong,  of  course;  but  some  were  so  unexpected, 
and  so  absurd,  that  they  caused  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  fun.  It  replied  equally  willingly  in  French  or 
Latin,  and  in  Oriental  languages.  In  all  cases 
where  the  experiment  was  honestly  made,  the  oper¬ 
ators  did  not  consciously  Influence  the  pencil. 

The  following  is  a  curious,  and,  supposing  me  to 
be  incapable  of  falsehood  in  the  matter,  a  conclusive  - 
instance  of  this :  — 

A  bracelet  was  lying  on  the  table.  On  the  clasp 
was  a  word  in  Oriental  characters ;  on  the  back  of 
the  c1a«p  were  initials  in  English.  I  had  my  hands 
on  “  Planchette,”  ^  friend  joining  me.  I  knew  the 
language  to  which  the  word  belonged ;  my  friend  ■ 
did  not.  The  question  was,  “  What  are  the  Eng-  ! 

lish  initials  on  the  back  of  the  clasp  ?  ”  “  Plan-  | 

cl\ette,”  instead  of  writing  the  English  letters  at  the  1 
back,  wrote  the  initial  letter,  in  the  Oriental  char-  j 
acter,  of  the  word  on  the  front  of  the  clasp.  Now  j 
here  was  a  reply  certainly  contrary  to  any  expecta-  i 
tions  which  I  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  I 
formed.  I  knew  what  was  written  on  either  side  : 
of  the  clasp,  my  friend  did  not.  If  I  had  formed  j 

any  expectation,  it  would  have  been  that  “  Plan-  | 

chette  ”  would  have  written  what  I  asked.  I  cer-  ; 
tainly  should  not,  had  I  wbhed  to  astonish  my  ■ 

friend  by  making  it  appear  that  “  Planchette  ”  ■ 

would  answer  the  questions  put  to  it,  have  written 
a  reply  so  inappropriate.  Wbat  produced  the  an¬ 
swer  ?  At  least,  there  was  no  collusion. 

Often  “  Planchette  ”  misspells.  Once  it  insisted 
on  spelling  “commander”  with  one  “m”;  again 
and  again,  we  wished  it  to  spell  it  right;  but  no. 

We  tried  it  letter  by  letter,  pausing  between  each  | 
letter ;  but  only  one  “  m  ”  would  it  write.  j 

Had  we  intentionally  influenced  its  action,  we  ' 
surely  should  have  mader  it  write  two,  which  we 
fully  expected  it  would  do.  ! 
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GreneraUjr,  its  blunders  in  orthography  are  the 
blunders  of  those  whose  hands  are  on  it  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  wrote  a  French  word  for  me,  and  put  an 
accent  on  it,  which  should  not  be  there,  because  I 
believed  it  should  be  there ;  and  in  writing  a  Latin 
word  for  a  lady,  it  spelt  it  as  the  lady  thought  it 
should  be  spelt,  —  wrong. 

To  sum  up,  then :  my  experience  of  “  Plan- 
chette  ”  is  that  generally  “  its  utterances  are  unmis¬ 
takable  emanations  from  ourselves.”  without  any 
conscious  effort  of  will  on  our  parts,  as  a  friend  to 
whom  I  introduced  “  Planchette  ”  excellently  puts 
it.  But,  believing,  as  I  of  course  do,  that  the  influ¬ 
ence,  whatever  it  be,  is  a  purely  natural  one,  —  for 
I  need  not  say  that  I  should  <teem  it  an  insult  to 
my  intellect  were  it  supposed  that  I  believed  it  a 
supernatural  influence,  —  the  fact  that  its  utterance 
is  a  mere  reflex  of  the  mind  of  the  operator,  does 
not  detract  from  the  interest  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  in  it. 

Is  it  any  natural  power  not  yet  flilly  understood  ? 

Why  does  the  pencil  move  i*  and  if  it  moves,  why 
does  it  form  letters  ?  Why  does  it  put  these  letters 
into  intelligible  words,  whatever  sense  these  words 
may  have  V  Why  will  it  move  for  one,  write  for 
another,  and  do  neither  for  a  third  ? 

Another  peculiarity  is,  that  if  it  writes  a  word 
you  can’t  read,  it  rewrites  it  —  manifestly  the  same 
word  —  the  same  in  up  and  down  strokes,  in  every 
twist  and  turn  —  over  and  over  again,  if  you  will 
that  it  should  do  so.  It  will  even  repeat  the  scrib¬ 
bles  which  it  makes  when  it  declines  to  write  ;  and 
if  the  pencil  is  taken  up  in  the  middle  of  a  wonl, 
and  put  down  again  at  the  same  spot,  it  will  re¬ 
sume  its  writing  and  finish  the  word.  When  in  its 
course  it  arrives  at  the  edge  of  the  paper,  it  will 
often  continue  its  writing,  turning  round  and  writ¬ 
ing  upside  down,  thus,  so  that  you  must  reverse  the 
paper  to  read  its  writing. 

Generally  “  Planchette  ”  will  not  write  for  one 
person,  two  being  apparently  reijuired  in  most 
cases.  But  in  two  instances  I  have  seen  it  write 
for  a  single  pair  of  hands.  The  K.  B.  before  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  one  who  has  this  power,  whatever  it 
raa^  be ;  a  cousin  of  mine  another,  in  both  cases 
ladies,  and  I  may  here  note  that  for  women  “  Plan¬ 
chette  ”  writes  more  readily  than  ^or  men. 

I  have  heard,  on  the  authority  of  persons  impos¬ 
sible  to  discredit,  that  “  Planchette  ”  will  occasion¬ 
ally  give  correct  answers  to  questions  put  by  a 
third  person,  the  answers  to  such  questions  being 
known  to  the  thinl  person,  but  not  known  to  those 
whose  hands  are  on  the  boanl.  I  have  tried  this 
often,  and  only  in  two  instances  have  I  seen  the  ex¬ 
periment  succeed.  I  will  detail  them. 

I  was  staying  with  some  friends,  and  speaking  of 
“Planchette,”  I  said  I  fancied  electricity  mttst  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  its  perfonnances.  My  host¬ 
ess  said,  “  Let  me  try,  for  I  have  always  been  told 
that  I  possess  a  great  deal  of  electric  power.” 
“  Planchette  ”  was  produced.  The  lady  and  I 
placed  our  hands  on  it,  and  I  begged  her  husband 
to  put  some  question  the  answer  to  which  was 
known  to  him  but  not  to  us. 

He  asked,  “  To  whom  did  1  write  this  mom- 

“  Planchette  ”  instantly  commenced  writing. 

“  Stop,”  siud  Colonel  G.,  who  was  watching  it 
“  It  has  answered  my  question.” 

I  removed  the  boanl ;  but  seeing  that  after  the 
name  it  had  continued  as  if  going  to  write  more,  I 
replaced  it,  so  that  the  point  of  the  pencil  was  ex¬ 


actly  on  the  spot  from  which  I  had  removed  it,  and 
requested  it  to  be  so  good  as  to  proceed.  It  went 
on,  and  then  gave  its  usual  sign  of  having  finished 
by  describing  a  sort  of  circular  flourish  round  its 
writing. 

On  examining  its  work  we  found  “  Thomson 
William.” 

Thomson  was  not  the  name ;  but  I  adopt  it  be¬ 
cause,  like  the  real  name,  it  admits  of  two  modes  of 
spelling,  and  in  this  case  it  spelt  the  name  correctly 
in  the  least  common  form. 

“  Well,”  said  Colonel  G.,  “  that ’s  odd  !  The 
surname  is  right ;  but  I  don’t  know,  or  have  forgot¬ 
ten  if  I  ever  did  know,  the  Christian  name.” 

On  looking  in  the  “  Army  List  ”  he  found  it  was 
William. 

Mrs.  G.  neither  knew  that  her  husband  had 
written  to  the  person  named,  nor  did  she  know  him 
even  by  name,  —  nor  did  I. 

The  next  case  occurred  among  the  same  people,  * 
and  was  even  more  curious. 

Colonel  G.  asked :  “  From  whom  did  I  hear  this 
morning  ?  ” 

Planchette.  —  “  James.” 

Colonel  G.  —  “  No,  wrong  there  ;  try  again.” 

Planchette.  —  “  James.” 

“  Are  you  sure,”  said  we,  “  you  have  not  heard 
from  any  one  named  James  V  ” 

“  Quite  sure,”  he  replied,  deep  in  the  Times. 

“  Planchette  ”  was  requested  to  say  where 
“  James  ”  lived,  and  replied,  “  London.” 

“  What  was  his  surname  ?  ” 

“  Planchette  ”  wrote  it,  —  “  G - .” 

“  Are  YOU  quite  sure,”  we  again  asked,  “  that 
your  brother  James  did  not  write  to  you  !  ” 

“  By  Jove  1  ”  exclaimed  the  Colonel ;  “  he  did,  — 
to  tell  me  not  to  go  up  to  dinner  to^ay,  because 
my  father  had  just  discharged  the  butler.  I  quite 
forgot.” 

I  said  that  my  friend  B.  told  me  that  “  Plan¬ 
chette  ”  would  sometimes  answer  mental  questions 
correctly.  In  every  experiment  I  have  made  but 
one,  it  was  a  failure.  One  was  correct. 

There  was  a  dinner  party  at  Colonel  G.’s.  I 
produced  “  Planchette,”  anil  Mrs.  G.,  one  of  the 
ladies  for  whom  I  said  “  Planchette  ”  would  write 
alone,  of  course,  was  present  I  begged  her  hus¬ 
band  to  arrange  with  any  of  the  guests  a  question 
which  they  should  address  mentally  to  the  lady. 
He  selected  a  clergyman,  and  after  conferring  to¬ 
gether  in  a  whisper  at  the  side  of  the  room  opposite 
to  “  Planchette,”  Colonel  G.  announced  that  he  had 
put  the  question  mentally. 

“  Planchette  ”  wrote,  “  Town.” 

The  question  was  then  communicated  to  the  par¬ 
ty.  It  was,  “  Where  is - (myself)  going  to-mor¬ 

row  ?  ” 

I  was  going  to  town. 

Now  there  could  be  no  collusion  here.  The  lady 
who  had  her  hands  on  “  Planchette  ”  did  not  hear 
the  question,  and  there  was  the  corroborative  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  clergyman  as  to  what  that  question  was. 

I  do  not  profess  to  understand  this,  and  can  only 
assume  that  the  husband  possessed  some  magnetic 
power  over  his  wife,  for  in  the  three  cases  cited, 

“  Planchette  ”  replied  correctly,  when  Mrs.  G.’s 
hands  were  on  it,  to  questions,  the  answers  to  which 
she  was  ignorant  of. 

Can  the  utterances  of  “  Planchette  ”  be  explained 
by  natural  electricity  aud  animal  magnetism?  I 
commend  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Kad- 
cUffe,  who  has  so  closely  studied  these  subjects. 
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I  am  too  ignorant  to  Icnow  whether  it  is  possible 
that  the  nerves  having  their  seat  in  the  brain  could 
thus  act,  as  it  were,  in  concert  with  the  brain,  and 
without  any  conscious  effort  of  the  mind  or  will, 
produce  the  formation  of  letters  and  words,  such  as 
are  formed  when  the  hands  are  laid,  as  I  bave  de¬ 
scribed,  on  “  Planchette.” 

This  1  do  know,  —  that  the  hands  will,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  write  without  any  conscious 
j  effort  on  the  part  of  their  owners,  for  I  have  more 
!  than  once,  when  oppressed  with  fatigue,  heat,  and 
I  over-work,  fallen  into  a  doze  with  my  pen  in  my 
hand,  and  when  I  have  recovered  consciousness,  I 
have  found  that  in  the  temporary  unconsciousness 
of  sleep  I  have  still  been  writing,  although  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  my  writing  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  was  never  as  coherent  as  the  performances 
of  “  Planchette.” 

If  the  cause  of  the  motion  and  of  the  formation  of 
'  lettep,  words,  and  sentences  be  explained,  the 
words  themselves  need  not,  I  think,  be  deemed 
mysterious.  None  but  savages  consider  dreams 
!  preternatural,  yet  there  is  no  conscious  effort  of  the 
will.  No  one  considers  sleep-walking  or  sleep-talk¬ 
ing  “  spiritual,”  yet  it  is  involuntary.  Once  estab¬ 
lish  the  motion,  and  the  connection,  if  it  exist,  in 
the  sense  I  have  referred  to,  between  the  nerves 
anti  the  brain,  — once,  in  short,  explain  the  act  of 
“  Pianchette’s  ”  writing,  and  the  matter  of  it  need 
i  excite  no  surprise.  What  is  more  unexpected  or 
more  sudden  than  a  change  in  the  current  of  our 
thoughts  ?  What  more  wonderful  than  the  human 
mind  ? 

But  I  am  getting  out  of  my  depth.  I  have  given 
a  plain  and  thoroughly  truthful  account  of  my  own 
i  experience  of  “  Planchette.”  There  are,  doubtless, 
5  many  others  equally  trustworthy,  who  could  cite 

i  experiences  even  more  interesting.  My  object  in 
reconling  mine  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  scientific 
men  to  a  very  curious  subject,  —  to  what  may  be  a 
new  natural  power,  or  rather  a  new  development 
of  a  natural  power.  It  is  worthy  of  careful  exami¬ 
nation  by  unprejudiced  men  of  science,  and  I  hope 
luy  slight  sketch  may  induce  some  of  them  to  give 
“  Planchette  ”  “  a  fair  field,  and  no  favor.” 
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“  That  pearl  ring,  Mabel,  —  you  prefer  that  to 
all  the  others  ?  ” 

I  fancied  my  aunt  spoke  in  a  slightly  regretful 
tone,  although  she  had  emptied  the  contents  of  her 
little  jewel-casket  into  my  lap  so  careleasly,  and  bid 
me  select  the  trinket  which  should  be  her  gill  to  me 
on  mv  approaching  wedding-<lay. 

“  You  know  I  have  a  strange  fancy  for  pearls, 
aunt ;  but  if  you  have  the  slightest  affection  for  this 
ring,  I  wouhl  not  take  it  for  the  world  ;  —  and  in¬ 
deed,”  I  atldeil,  setting  the  delicate  little  circlet 
!  asuie,  and  turning  again  to  its  more  glittering  fel- 
i  lows.  “  1  dare  say  I  can  find  one  which  pleases  me 
I  equally  ainid.st  such  a  collection.” 
j  But  with  a  little  hasty  movement  my  aunt  threw 
]  it  back,  saying,  “No,  no,  my  dear;  if  you  like  it, 

^  take  it.  1  have  no  affection  for  it.  Heaven  knows 

I  1  have  little  cause  ever  to  wish  to  see  it  or  hear  of 

]  it  again.”  And  then,  seeing  that  1  looked  up  in 

I  some  am.azement  at  her  unusual  energy,  she  added. 

I  with  almost  a  scornful  smile,  “  What  are  jewels  to 
me  now  ?  ” 

We  were  silent  a  moment  or  two,  and  somehow 
I  felt  that,  in  spite  of  the  quiet  manner  with  which 


my  still  beautiful  aunt  sank  back  in  her  chair 
and  resumed  her  embroidery,  I  had  inadvertently 
touched  on  some  painful  memory,  and  roused  some 
emotion  which  it  required  all  her  strength  of  will  to 
repress. 

She  was  no  ordinary  character,  as  I  well  knew.  • 
Self-possessed  and  reserved  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
she  had  always  inspired  me  with  more  awe  and  re¬ 
spect  than  loving  confidence ;  but  as  she  sat  there, 
with  the  evening  light  falling  on  her  delicate  face, 
her  lips  firmly  compressed,  her  brows  slightly  frown¬ 
ing,  something  seemed  suddenly  to  thaw  my  heart 
toward^  her ;  and  in  spite  of  her  frigid  manner,  I 
drew  closer  to  her,  and,  laying  my  head  on  her 
knee,  said  softly,  “  1  fear  I  have  pained  you,  aunt 
Magdalen.” 

Her  needle  went  very  fast  for  a  few  stitches,  and 
then,  as  if  with  some  resolution  which  cost  her  an 
effort  to  make,  she  laid  down  her  work,  and  fixing 
her  eyes  on  mine,  gazed  at  me  for  some  moments 
thoughtfully  and  intently. 

“  I  am  not  superstitious,  Mabel,  as  you  know,” 
she  began  slowly,  and  laying  her  light  cold  hand  on 
my  head ;  “  but  I  think  before  we  quite  conclude 
the  matter  of  the  pearl  ring,  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
its  history.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  think  it  an 
auspicious  bridal  gift  when  you  know  all  about  it, 
anil  —  and  me.” 

Her  voice  dropped  painfully  as  she  said  the  last 
words,  and  I  saw  by  her  face  that  the  memory  of 
some  past  sorrow  was  pressing  upon  her  with  a  force 
that  even  her  strong  will  could  scarcely  meet  and 
master. 

“  It  is  not  a  pleasant  story  to  tell,  Mabel,  and  it  is 
one  which,  though  known  to  others,  my  lips  have 
never  before  told ;  and  —  ” 

“  If  it  is  painful  to  you,  dear  aunt,”  I  Interrupted 
quickly,  “  do  not  make  such  an  effort  for  me,  then. 
Never  mind  about  the  ring,  aunt  Magdalen^  give 
me  that  little  cross  you  used  to  wear,  —  indeed  the 
only  ornament  I  have  ever  seen  upton  you ;  I  shall 
treasure  it  even  more  than  the  pearl  ring.” 

“  Hush,  my  dear  —  hush  !  ”  she  answefed,  more 
kindly,  however,  than  was  her  wont  “  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  tell  you  this  story.  Do  not  inter¬ 
rupt  me,  but  listen  quietly ;  and  if  you  can  draw 
any  lesson  for  your  own  future  guidance  in  life,  do ; 
and  then,  at  any  rate,  some  gwxl  may  result  ftom 
my  pain. 

I  was  very  handsome  when  I  was  your  a^^e, 
Mabel ;  I  was,  moreover,  accomplished ;  and  having 
lived  a  good  deal  with  a  fashionable  cousin  in  Lon¬ 
don,  I  had  acquired  all  the  polish  of  manner,  at 
least,  which  the  habitual  contact  of  good  society 
gives.  So  when  on  one  of  my  rare  visits  home  1 
met  and  became  engaged  to  Lord  Rutherford,  the 
possessor  of  Rutherford  Park,  no  one  was  very  much 
surprised,  except  perhaps  myself 

Your  mother  was  many  years  my  senior,  and 
though  an  angel  in  disposition,  she  had  never  been 
remarkable  for  beauty ;  neither  was  she  accom- 
pillshed ;  and  she  therefore  regarded  me  as  a  mar¬ 
vel,  and  thought  no  position  too  high  for  me  to 
aspire  to.  My  father  shared  her  enthusiasm,  and 
the  consequence  was,  when  I  occasionally  came  to 
spiend  a  month  or  two  at  the  quiet  country  rectory, 
I  was  treated  as  a  kind  of  divinity  by  my  own 
family,  and  feted  and  admired  as  a  superior  being 
by  the  quiet  country  neighbors. 

In  justice  to  myself,  however,  I  must  say  that, 
although  naturally  enough  1  was  willing  and  pleased 
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to  be  flattered,  mv  head  was  not  altogether  turned 
by  it;  and  I  had  acquired  enough  worldly  knowl- 
e^e  in  my  London  experiences  to  know  that 
beauty  was  not  the  sole  charm  by  which  husbands 
were  to  be  won, — especially  noble  husbands,  —  or 
fate  ruled.  And  when,  therefore.  Lord  Rutherford 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  I  was  very  much  delighted 
and  certainly  a  little  surprised. 

1  accepted  him  without  a  moment’s  hesitation ;  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  I  accepted  his  coronet  and  for¬ 
tune  ;  for  of  himself,  except  as  a  necessary  appen¬ 
dage  to  these  desirable  blessings,  I  thought  nothing. 

He  was  dark,  and  stern,  and  rather  cold  in  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  certainly  had  he  been  a  simple  nobody  I 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  preferring  him  to  a 
light-hearted  captidn  of  dragoons  who  happened  to 
be  staying  in  the  neighborhood,  and  who  fur  some 
time  had  Men  paying  me  devoted  attention. 

Guy  Deveril  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  the 
term  “  fascinating  ”  may  be  truly  applied.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  thoroughly  understood  the  art  of  making  him¬ 
self  agreeable ;  and  if  he  did  not  win  hearts  quite  so 
uickly  or  constantly  as  he  fancied,  he  won  without 
ifficulty  those  first  vivid  fancies  which  a  little  con¬ 
stancy  on  his  part  could  soon  have  made  firm,  even 
fierce,  love. 

I  certainly  liked  Guy  better  than  Lord  Ruther¬ 
ford,  and  it  was  rather  a  trial  at  first  to  have  to  give 
him  up  as  my  constant  companion  in  walking  and 
riding,  and  take  dark,  stern  Eustace  instead ;  but 
the  coronet  kept  me  firm  for  the  first  few  days,  and 
then  gradually  my  betrothed’s  truly  noble  character 
became  more  revealed,  and  if  I  did  not  love  him 
enthusiastically,  I  learned  to  respect  and  honor 
him,  as  well  as  to  appreciate  his  refined  and  in¬ 
tellectual  conversation. 

The  more  I  was  with  him,  too,  the  higher  grew 
this  esteem ;  and,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  must  say, 
that  though  I  felt  my  own  nature  was  scarcely  fit  to 
soar  with  his,  I  made  vigorous  efforts  to  make  my¬ 
self  more  worthy  of  him. 

I  was  clever  after  a  style  of  my  own,  and  perhaps 
really  mare  acute  in  my  appreciation  of  character 
than  Lord  Rutherford,  and  I  clearly  saw  that  he  did 
not  comprehend  me ;  I  saw  that  he  worshipped 
rather  some  ideal  standard  of  female  perfection 
which  he  imagined  developed  in  me  than  my  real 
true  self. 

But  this  pained  me. 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  too  sincere  to  wish  to 
deceive  him ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  was  afraid  of 
his  Budflenly  becoming  aware  of  my  inferiority  and 
ceasing  this  devoted  worship. 

In  spite  of  my  disquietude,  however,  the  court¬ 
ship  proceeded  very  quietly  for  some  weeks,  and 
things  were  advancing  satisfactorily  towards  the 
consummation  of  all  our  hopes.  The  wedding-day 
was  fixed,  my  trousseau  was  nearly  ready,  the 
sojourn  for  the  honeymoon  was  decided  on,  and  as 
far  as  human  ken  could  reach  nothing  apfieared 
which  could  possibly  interfere  with  the  event  which 
was  to  place  a  coronet  on  my  brow  and  make  me 
the  wife  of  dark,  stern  Eustace  Rutherforrl. 

[My  aunt  paused  a  moment,  and  looking  dreamily 
out  over  the  distant  scene  of  orchard  and  garden, 
dimly  glimmering  in  the  last  faint  ra}'s  of  the  red 
sunset,  sighed  sadly.] 

I  seem  to  see  those  scenes  of  the  past  still.  I 
could  almost  fancy  that  figure  pacing  there  beneath 
on  the  lawn,  and  pausing  every  now  and  then  to 
look  at  this  window,  was  that  of  Eustace  Ruther¬ 
ford.  It  was  just  such  an  evening,  I  remember, 
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when  as  I  sat  there  on  that  seat,  Mabel,  over  which 
hangs  that  rich  laburnum,  I  was  startled  by  Eustace’s 
hunwing  up  in  a  breathless  state,  and  seizing  my 
hand,  exclaiming,  “Magdalen,  I  must  leave  you; 
my  mother  has  been  taken  dangerously  ill  and  I 
must  go  to  her.  I  have  only  an  instant  to  say 
good  by,  but  I  will  write”;  and  then,  before  I 
could  say  a  word,  he  had  kissed  me  hastily  and  was 
gone. 

I  turned  pale  and  cold,  though  I  scarcely  knew 
why,  and  without  further  delay  I  went  into  the 
house  to  tell  the  news  to  my  sister  Alice. 

“  This  is  indeed  sad.  Poor  Eustace !  He  loves 
his  mother  so  devotedly,”  she  exclaimed  simply. 

“  Yes,”  I  answered ;  “  and  it  will  put  on  our 
marriage  for  —  Heaven  knows  how  long.” 

Ah,  in  my  selfishness  I  was  a  true  prophetess. 

Alice  looked  up  gravely.  “  That  should  scarcely 
be  your  first  thought,  Magdalen.” 

“  I  know  it  ought  not ;  but  I ’m  not  a  good  young 
person  like  you.  Ally,  and,  —  and  besides  I ’m  in  love, 
you  know,”  I  replied  lightly,  as  I  was  wont  to  do 
when  I  felt  I  ought  to  he  ashamed  of  myself ;  and 
then  I  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  began  dashing  off 
a  brilliant  waltz,  till  my  sister’s  light  hand  laid  upon 
my  shoulder  suddenly  checked  me. 

“  Don’t  play  that  now,  Magdalen ;  come  to  tea 
and  calm  yourself  a  little,”  she  said.  “  You  are 
unwise  to  give  way  to  such  excitable  moods  ;  Lord 
Rutherford  is  not  the  nature  to  stand  it.” 

“  I  know  that,  and  I  do  not  indulge  in  them 
before  him,”  I  replied. 

“  But  if  you  allow  this  habit  to  grow,  when  you 
are  married  you  will  not  find  the  restraint  easy,” 
she  exclaimed. 

“  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  then ;  my  husband 
must  take  me  for  what  I  am,”  was  my  reply. 

I  needed  not  Alice’s  firm  “  You  are  very  wrong, 
Magdalen,”  to  make  me  aware  of  the  fact;  but 
somehow  that  evening  I  felt  as  if  some  great  pres¬ 
sure  had  been  taken  off  me,  and  my  own  true 
nature,  evil  though  it  might  be,  would  out. 

I  went  out  again  into  the  garden,  to  avoid  con¬ 
tinuing  the  conversation,  and  to  calm  nayself. 

The  next  day  I  watched  anxiously  for  a  letter, — 
for,  truth  to  tell,  I  was  particularly  an.xious  that  my 
wedding  should  take  place  at  the  time  named,  and 
if  Lady  Rutherford  died  I  knew  this  could  not  be. 
But  to  my  surprise  Eustace  did  not  write  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  then  only  a  hurried  note  to  say 
his  mother  continued  ill,  but  that  he  thought  there 
were  still  faint  hopes  of  her  ultimate  recovery ;  he 
did  not  ever  mention  his  return. 

I  was  disappointed ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  knew 
I.iOnl  Rutherford’s  cold  nature,  and  I  therefore 
comforted  myself  with  the  thought  that  he  probably 
had  not  the  gift  of  warm  love-letter  writing.  I  was 
naturally  of  a  lively  disposition,  and  putting  the 
epistle  in  my  desk,  I  certainly  troubled  myself  but 
little  about  it,  turning  my  attention  to  such  amuse¬ 
ment  as  Eustace’s  absence  now  gave  me  leisure  to 
join  in. 

Insteail  of  confining  myself  to  the  rectory  garden, 
I  went  visiting  amongst  the  neighboring  families, 
and, —  alas  for  my  weakness  and  idleness! — again 
fell  into  the  company  of  Guy  Deveril.  Since  my 
engagement  to  I.s)nl  Rutherford  I  had  done  niy  liest 
to  avoid  Captain  Deveril,  feeling  that  It  was  better 
for  my  own  happiness  and  also  more  pleasant  to 
Eustace,  who,  though  he  would  not  stoop  to  outward 
demonstration  of  jealousy,  was  one  who  I  knew 
would  brook  no  rival.  Now  that  I  bad  nothing  to 
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do,  however,  no  one  to  be  with  me  constantly,  the 
temptation  was  too  great  for  me  to  resist,  and,  in¬ 
sensibly,  from  meeting  Guy  in  company,  and  talking 
generally  with  him,  I  passed  on  to  strolling  with  him 
apart  from  others,  and  finally  to  tete-h-tele  rambles 
and  moonlight  saunterings,  much  in  the  same  free 
way  which  I  had  been  wont  to  indulge  in  before  my 
betrothal. 

Guy  was  more  on  a  level  with  myself  than  the 
stern  intellectual  Lord  Rutherford,  and  the  effort  I 
made  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  Eustace  was 
not  necessary  when  I  was  with  the  gay  captain. 

He  loved  pleasure,  romance,  poetry,  music, —  all 
that  could  give  sunshine  to  life,  but  which  gives  no 
help  to  weather  its  storms,  —  and  I  was  of  the  same 
light  nature.  His  company  charmed  me,  his  flattery 
charmed  me,  and  that  gallant  attention  in  little 
matters,  which  Lord  Rutherford  would  never  have 
thought  of  paying,  charmed  me.  But  though  I 
indulged  my  vanity  and  love  of  gayety,  my  con¬ 
science  was  still  on  the  alert,  and  as  yet  I  was 
faithful  in  my  thoughts  to  Eustace,  and  if  he  had 
but  returned  then,  as  I  hoped  and  expected,  all 
might  yet  have  been  well.  Ah,  how  diSerent 
indeed  might  my  fate  have  been ! 

Days,  weeks  passed,  —  a  couple  of  months  went 
by,  and  Lord  Rutherford  only  wrote  that  his  mother 
lingered  still,  but  in  such  a  state  that  from  day  to 
day  they  expected  her  to  breathe  her  last.  Our 
union  he  never  mentioned ;  only  once  or  twice  did 
he  speak  of  his  return ;  and  though  his  letters  came 
regularly  enough,  and  always  breathed  affection,  I 
began  to  receive  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  to 
grow  slowly  less  interested  in  their  contents. 

I  was  a  little  displeased  with  Eustace  at  thus 
deserting  me  for  his  dying  mother,  and  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  Guy  Deveril  were  therefore  all  the  more 
welcome;  and  I  know  not  whether  by  design  or 
not,  lust  at  that  time  Guy  pressed  them  more  assid¬ 
uously  than  ever,  and  whenever  he  could  be  he  was 
always  beside  me. 

Alice  shook  her  head,  and  my  father  looked 
grave ;  but  I  used  to  laugh  and  say  I  was  dull 
without  Eustace,  and  should  die  if  I  had  no  one  to 
help  me  while  away  the  time,  or  else  1  put  on  an 
offended  air,  and  with  flashing  eyes  asked  them  if 
they  distrusted  me.  My  foolish  pride  made  me 
obstinate,  —  I  would  not  be  reprimanded  and  ruled 
by  simple  Alice,  who  spent  her  life  in  cutting  out 
clothes  for  the  poor,  and  visiting  the  sick,  —  and  in 
very  bravado  1  increased  rather  than  diminished 
my  intimacy  with  the  gay  captain. 

Meanwhile  my  Imprudence  was  attaining  its  cul¬ 
minating  point. 

In  a  neighboring  town  there  was  a  grand  fancy 
fair  about  to  be  held  in  aid  of  some  charity,  and  a 
cousin  of  Guy  Deveril,  who  was  one  of  the  lady  pa¬ 
tronesses,  asked  me  to  join  her  In  keeping  a  stall. 
The  invitation  was  sent  to  me  though  Guy,  and  he 
was  very  urgent  that  I  should  accept  it,  as  the  office 
of  driving  me  to  and  from  Little  Denton  would  fall 
to  him,  and  indeed  we  should  be  able  to  pass  the 
day  together  in  a  scene  of  excitement  and  gayety 
such  as  we  both  loved. 

My  conscience  was  not  quite  easy,  but  I  agreed, 
and  set  about  preparing  a  dress  which  should  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  occasion  and  my  own  beauty  ;  and  arfter 
not  a  few  hours’  hard  labor  I  laid  a  costume  out  be¬ 
fore  Alice’s  wondering  eyes  which  even  she  declared 
would  make  me  the  belle  of  the  fete. 

You  will  think  me  very  foolish,  Mabel ;  but  do 
you  know  I  dreamt  of  that  dress  ?  I  longed  to  wear 


it  as  eagerly  as  any  village  school-girl  longs  to  put 
on  her  new  bonnet.  You  may  conceive,  then,  my 
disappointment  when,  on  the  eve  of  the  fair,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Eustace,  which  at  first  sight 
seemed  to  make  the  pleasure  impossible.  It  was  a 
long  letter,  filled  with  accounts  of  his  mother’s 
he^th,  and  his  own  intense  anxiety  to  get  over  the 
next  few  days,  during  which  a  crisis  was  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  disease ;  but  in  a  short  postscript 
he  said,  “  I  have  heard  that  you  have  been  asked  to 
patronize  the  charity  fair  at  Little  Denton.  I  will 
send  you  £  1 0  as  my  contribution.  Of  course  under 
our  present  circumstances  you  cannot  be  expected 
to  appear  at  such  a  place.” 

That  was  all.  He  seemed  to  consider  it  a  matter 
of  course  that  whilst  his  mother  lay  dying  I  should 
never  dream  of  appearing  in  any  public  place  of 
amusement.  To  make  such  a  request  as  a  favor 
granted  to  himself  would  have  appeared  like  an  in¬ 
sult  to  my  good  feeling  and  good  taste. 

But  Instead  of  arguing  In  this  way,  I  exclaimed, 
“  How  selfish  lovers  are !  Eustace  expects  me  to 
feel  as  much  fur  his  mother,  whom  I  never  saw  in 
my  life,  just  because  she  is  his  mother,  as  he  does! 
Absurd !”  And  then  crumpling  up  the  letter,  I 
dashed  down  stairs  to  stop  Guy  Deveril,  who  hap¬ 
pened  at  that  moment  to  be  passing  the  garden-gate 
and  casting  longing  looks  up  at  my  window,  to  tell 
him  that  after  all  I  must  give  up  the  anticipated 
pleasure ;  and  also  to  ask  him  to  make  my  excuses 
to  his  cousin  for  deserting  her  party  after  so  short  a 
notice. 

“  Give  up  the  fair  1  ”  exclaimed  Captain  Deveril. 
“  Why,  Magdalen,  whatever  spirit  of  change  has 
seized  on  you  ?  ” 

“  It  Is  a  great  disappointment,”  I  said ;  “but  Lord 
Rutherford  would  be  seriously  offended,  I  fear,  if  1 
went.” 

Guy  never  spoke  against  Eustace  to  me ;  but  he 
was  always  meaningly  silent  whenever  his  name 
was  mentioned. 

“  And  what  harm  can  you  do  his  lordship  by  go¬ 
ing  ?  By  George,  a  man  should  not  leave  a  girl  for 
ten  or  twelve  weeks  in  such  an  inexplicable  manner, 
and  then  expect  her  to  live  like  a  nun  I  Rutherford 
is  unreasonable !  ” 

I  was  silent,  for  I  did  not  choose  to  join  Guy  in 
abusing  my  betrothed. 

“  I  suppose  he  thinks  it  would  look  odd,”  I  said 
after  a  pause ;  “  and  perhaps  it  would ;  but  I  am 
very  sorry.  VVill  you  tell  Mrs.  Deveril,  and  say  al¬ 
so  that  Lord  Rutherford  intends  contributing  £  10  to 
the  charity  ?  ” 

“  Let  him  keep  his  money  1  ”  exelaimed  Guy  sav¬ 
agely.  “  £  10  won’t  make  up  for  your  absence ;  and 
indeed,  Magdalen,  I  must  say  I  tmnk  you  are  a  little 
ridiculous.” 

“  Ridiculous,  Captain  Deveril  1  Wby,  what  can 
I  do?  I  would  do  anything  to  go,  —  at  least,”  I 
ailded  as  Guy  turned  suddenly  and  looked  at  me 
with  a  strange  expression,  —  an  expression  which 
frightened  me  a  little,  —  “  anything  that  was  not  ab¬ 
solutely  wrong.” 

“  Well,  then,  bum  Lord  Rutherford’s  letter,  and 
gof  was  ills  reply  in  low  tones.  “  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  quite  the  correct  thing,  all  things  considered, 
for  you  to  attend  the  stall  and  make  yourself  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  but  there  would  be  no  manner  of  barm  in 
your  driving  quietly  over  and  walking  through  the 
place  with  the  other  steady  people  who  come  to 
spend  their  money.  Even  Lord  Rutherford  only 
meant  your  joining  the  stall-keepers.  Besides,  Mag- 
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dalen,  the  Little  Dentonians  are  a  distinct  set  from 
this  neighborhood.  Few  persons  would  recognize 
you.” 

He  was  leaning  over  the  gate,  and  somehow  his 
hand  touched  mine  as  he  said  this ;  but  I  did  not  re¬ 
move  mine. 

“It  will  be  horrible  dull  without  you,  Magda¬ 
len  ;  and  go  I  must,  for  I  have  promised  Julia,”  he 
went  on.  “  Do  come.  There  really  won’t  be  any 
harm.” 

Still  I  hesitated.  I  was  sorely  tempted.  I  thought 
of  the  elegant  dress,  the  pleasures  of  a  day  leaning 
on  Guy’s  arm  in  a  tolerable  crowd  of  company ;  and 
then  I  contrasted  the  dreariness  of  twelve  whole 
long  hours  wandering  about  the  dull  garden  or  vil¬ 
lage,  and  Guy  at  Little  Denton.  Surely  Eustace 
did  expect  too  much;  besides,  would  he  ever 
know  ’? 

“  Come,”  Guy  exclaimed  suddenly.  “  You  re¬ 
lent  You  won’t  begin  slavery  till  you  leave  the  al¬ 
tar,  at  any  rate ;  and  I  shall  1^  at  the  gate  to-mor¬ 
row  punctually  at  twelve.  Good  night.”  Without 
wsuting  for  me  to  say  yes  or  no,  the  captain  turned 
as  he  spoke,  and  disappeared  behind  the  rose-hedge. 

When  I  went  into  the  house  ten  minutes  after,  I 
never  said  a  word  to  Alice  about  Lord  Rutherford’s 
letter ;  and  when  she  said  to  me,  “  I  suppose,  Mag¬ 
gy,  you  are  quite  ready  for  to-morrow,”  I  answer^ 
simply,  “  Yes ;  quite.” 

Well,  Mabel,  I  went  to  that  fete,  and  I  confess  I 
enjoyed  it.  My  disposition  was  one  which  thorough¬ 
ly  loved  excitement ;  and  whilst  flattery  and  com¬ 
pliments  sounded  in  my  ears  conscience  had  no 
chance  of  being  heard.  I  was  the  handsomest  girl 
there  ;  and  Guy,  proud  of  being  my  chosen  cavalier, 
was  as  devoted  as  I  could  possibly  desire.  Indeed 
that  day  he  ventured  on  more  downright  love-mak¬ 
ing  than  he  had  ever  before  attempted ;  and  he 
gave  me  to  understand  (at  least  so  I  thought)  that 
even  then,  if  I  would  desert  Eustace  Rutherford,  he 
would  only  too  readily  claim  me  as  a  wife.  I  came 
home  in  a  whirl  of  excitement;  and  it  was  only 
when  I  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow,  weary  and  ex¬ 
hausted,  that  my  restless  thoughts  turned  to  consider 
what  might  be  the  consequences  of  my  eonduct. 

I  grew  strangely  anxious  now  that  I  had  (lare<l 
fate  ;  and  I  trusted  most  intensely  that  Lord  Ruth¬ 
erford  would  remain  away  from  the  park  long 
enough  for  the  excitement  of  the  fair  to  subside 
entirely.  So  anxious  was  1,  that  I  condescended  to 
say  to  Alice  that  I  thought  perhaps  1  had  outstepped 
the  bounds  of  propriety  in  going,  and  that  I  ho[>ed 
she  would  not  mention  it  in  Eustace’s  presence. 

It  happened  that  on  the  previous  day  I  had  lost  a 
small  locket,  of  no  great  value  ;  but  being  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  it  (and  indeed  of  all  jewelry),  I  had 
shown  some  vexation  at  the  loss,  and  sought  anx¬ 
iously  about ;  and  the  next  day  I  was  not  surprised 
therefore  to  see  Guy  appear  at  a  later  hour  than 
usual,  as  he  had  promised  to  go  to  Denton  and 
make  inquiries. 

I  was  seated  in  my  accustomed  place  under  the 
drooping  willow,  working,  when  Guy  approache<l, 
and  throwing  a  small  packet  into  my  lap,  dropped 
into  the  seat  beside  me.  “  My  locket !  ”  1  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  A  thousand  thanks !  I  scarcely  expect¬ 
ed  you  would  succeed.” 

“  Nor  have  I,”  replied  Guy.  “  I  thought  that, 
however,  might  replace  it.  I  went  to  Smith’s,  but 
they  had  nothing  hke  the  locket ;  and  I  knew  your 
fimcy  for  pearls.” 

Meanwnile,  in  some  surprise,  I  had  unfastened 


the  packet,  and  discovered  a  magnificent  pearl  ring 
instead  of  my  humble  little  gold  medallion. 

“  O,  but,  Guy,  I  ought  not  to  accept  it !  ”  I  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  You  forget  I  am  engaged  to  Lord 
Rutherford.” 

“  Stuff !  Are  you  never  going  to  take  a  friendly 
gift  from  any  one  when  you  are  his  wife?  Non¬ 
sense,  Magdalen !  I  was  the  means  of  your  losing 
rour  pet  locket,  and  I  do  my  best  to  replace  it. 

Do  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  reject  my  offering.” 

A  little  while  ago  I  should  have  refused  it  firmly; 
but  the  wrong  path  descends  very  easily,  though 
swiftly,  and  I  was  already  some  way  in  my  descent. 

“  Eustace  must  never  know  about  it,  then,”  I 
thought ;  but  I  slipped  on  the  beautiful  trinket,  and 
laughed  as  Guy  declared  I  ought  only  to  wear 
pearls,  for  they  were  the  only  ornament  delicate 
enough  for  my  fragile  white  fingers.  Still  I  was 
not  quite  easy ;  and  when  Alice  suddenly  joined  us, 

I  carefully  hid  the  hand  newly  deqprated  from  her 
sight. 

I  do  not  think  Guy  was  pleased  at  this  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  but  for  once  Alice  was  not  to  be  frightened 
away  by  even  Guy’s  displeasure,  and  producing  her 
work,  she  sat  down  and  remtuned  with  us  till  the 
Captain  reluctantly  said  he  must  prepare  for  his 
walk  home  ;  and  even  whilst  we  sauntered  down  to 
the  gate,  and  stood  for  an  instant  or  two  chatting, 
she  remained  within  view  on  the  lawn,  as  if  reso¬ 
lutely  determined  to  watch  him  out  and  me  in. 

But  I  was  not  inclineil  for  a  lecture ;  and  so  lean¬ 
ing  my  arms  on  the  gate,  I  resolved  to  try  Alice’s 
patience  a  little. 

Presently  a  step  Coming  in  the  direction  Guy  had 
gone  made  me  look  up.  Of  course  it  must  be  Cap¬ 
tain  Deveril  returning  for  something.  I  saw  a 
man’s  shadow  approaching,  and  then  I  started  back. 

It  was  Lord  Rutherford  who  stood  before  me. 

I  turned  icily  cold  as  he  caught  me  in  his  arms. 

“  llow  you  startle  me  !  I  did  not  expect  vou  in 
the  least,”  I  exclaimed ;  and  making  an  efibrt  to 
hide  my  embarrassment  under  a  show,  at  least,  of 
delight,  —  “  When  did  you  come  ?  IIow  is  Lady 
Rutherford  ?  Why  did  you  not  write  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  dozen  questions,  please,  dearest,  in  one 
breath,”  he  answered,  with  a  pleased  laugh,  how¬ 
ever.  “  Let  me  look  at  you,  and  see  that  it  is  truly 
yourself.” 

He  was  in  high,  even  excited  spirits  for  him  ;  and 
I  could  not  help  gazing  up  at  him  in  astonishment, 
remembering  his  late  anxious  letters. 

He  rushed  into  the  house  to  give  Alice  and  my 
father  a  hasty  greeting,  and  then  rtjoineil  me  in 
the  garden,  having,  he  said,  something  particular  to  , 
say  to  me.  My  guilty  conscience  would  have  I 
shrunk  had  he  not  uttered  the  words  so  joyfully,  I 
and  seemed  so  happy  ;  and  so  I  stood  there  waiting 
for  him,  and  most  earnestly  trusting  that  all  would 
be  right. 

A  favorable  turn  had  taken  place  in  his  mother’s 
malady,  and  now  the  physicians  ordered  an  imme¬ 
diate  removal  abroad ;  and  her  great  desire  was 
that  our  marriage  should  take  place  immediatelv, 
and  that  after  a  short  honeymoon  we  should  join 
her  in  Italy.  Lord  Rutherford  urged  me  most  eai^ 
neatly  to  accede  to  her  wish  and  his,  and  of  course 
I  was  willing  enough. 

Eustace  talked  unusually  fast ;  there  was  much 
to  arrange  and  little  time  to  do  it  in,  as  the  wed¬ 
ding  would  have  to  take  place  early  in  the  ensuing 
week.  His  own  business  at  the  park,  too,  required 
his  presence ;  and  so  after  an  hour’s  earnest  convert 
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gation  he  prepared  to  leave  me.  I  could  scarcely 
believe,  as  I  walked  down  to  the  gate  the  second 
time  that  evening,  that  in  such  a  short  space  so 
much  had  happened.  Guy  was  almost  forwtten,  — 
the  fair  quite.  All  I  remembered  was  that  next 
Tuesday  the  ambition  of  my  life  would  be  gratihed, 
and  1  should  belong  to  the  British  peerage. 

We  stood  at  the  gate,  and  for  once  Eustace  lin¬ 
gered  and  we  talked.  1  had  a  nervous  habit  of 
twisting  my  fingers  when  excited ;  and  was  it  my 
evil  fortune  or  an  avenging  Nemesis  made  me  fidget 
with  them  then  ?  My  thoughts  were  so  entirely 
engrossed,  that  I  quite  started  when  Lord  Ruther¬ 
ford  suddenly  exclaimed,  “  Mind,  Magilalen ;  you 
have  dropped  a  ring.”  He  stooped,  and,  to  my 
horror,  took  up  the  pearl  circlet.  “  Ah,  that  re¬ 
minds  me  I  have  forgotten  the  case  of  pearls  my 
mother  sent  you.  What  a  delicate  little  affair ! 
I  did  n't  give  you  this,  did  I  ?  ” 

“  No,”  I  replied  faintly ;  and  then  as  he  still  held 
it  admiringly,  I  added  daringly,  “  Papa  gave  it  me 
years  ago.” 

Perfectly  satisfied,  he  slipped  it  on  my  finger,  say¬ 
ing,  “  I  wish  I  had  remembered  my  mother’s  gift. 
\\^11,  never  mind;  all  will  soon  be  yours.  Good 
night,  deanMt.” 

I  had  never  told  Eustace  a  flat  untruth  before, 
though  I  had  not  hesitated  to  deceive  him ;  and  I 
felt  anything  but  comfortable  as  I  retired  to  bed 
that  night.  I  was  very  much  excited ;  nevertheless 
I  could  not  help  being  haunted  by  an  uncomfortable 
dread  of  to-morrow,  and  directly  1  got  to  my  room 
I  carefully  locked  up  that  fatal  ring. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  the  whole  of  the  next 
day  passed  without  Eustace  making  his  appniarance, 
for  I  knew  he  was  very  busy  with  servants  and  ten¬ 
ants;  but  as  the  evening  drew  on  I  grew  a  little  un- 
ea^. 

'This  uneasiness  increased  when,  just  as  we  were 
going  to  sit  down  to  tea,  my  father  suddenly  sum¬ 
moned  Alice  out  of  the  room. 

Hiul  anything  occurred  ‘i  My  heart  beat  so  that 
I  could  hear  it  above  the  ticking  of  the  clock. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  then,  to  my  in¬ 
tense  relief,  the  door  opened,  and  Alice  returned. 
She  was  deadly  pale,  and  coming  up  to  me,  she 
seized  my  hands,  and  almost  dropped  down  on  the 
stool  before  me. 

“  Something  has  happened  ?”  I  exclaimed  calmly, 
for  I  felt  desperate, — “something  has  happened, 
Alice'/  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense.  It  is  about 
Eustace  ?  ” 

“  It  is,”  she  answered,  faintly.  “  O  Magdalen, 
what  have  you  done  ?  ” 

“  I  have  been  foolish,  I  know  ;  but,  —  ” 

“  Worse,  worse  1  ”,  she  exclaimed.  “  You  have 
been  mad.  You  have  given  room  for  Guy  Dever- 
il’s  boasting.” 

I  turned  pale. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Alice  ?  tell  me  out  pltunly 
what  has  occurred.” 

“  I  scarcely  know  the  whole  of  the  story  myself ; 
but  it  appears  that  some  chance  brought  Lord  Ruth¬ 
erford  and  Captmn  Deveril  together  late  last  night 
in  company,  where  it  angered  Eustace  to  hear  Guy 
speak  of  you  with  the  freedom  he  did.  He  boasted, 
Magdalen,  that  he  had  more  influence  over  you  than 
your  betrothed,  and  that  it  was  the  coronet  alone 
which  made  you  accept  Rutherford.  Finally,  as 
words  got  higher,  he  declared  that  you  wore  his  gage 
d  'amour  on  the  same  finger  with  that  of  your  en¬ 


gaged  ring.  Lord  Rutherford  gave  him  a  flat  con- 
tr^iction,  declaring  it  was  fiuse;  and  you  may 
guess  the  rest” 

“  A  challenge !  ”  I  whispered  faintly.  And  Alice 
burst  Into  tears. 

I  cannot  distinctly  remember  all  that  passed  that 
miserable  evening.  I  was  like  one  in  some  terrible 
dream.  Somehow  I  found  myself  out  in  the  night- 
air,  running  between  the  rose-hedges ;  and  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  the  scene,  even  now,  of  summer  stars 
gleaming  here  and  there  through  the  foliage  of  the 
trees.  And  then  I  stood  in  the  great  library  of 
Rutherford  House. 

Lonl  Rutherford  was  sitting  by  the  table,  with  the 
light  falling  on  his  face,  writing ;  but  as  I  entered 
he  looked  up.  What  I  said  I  know  not,  —  whether 
I  made  a  full  confession  and  besought  pardon,  or 
whether  I  ga.sped  out  a  few  accusing  sentences,  and 
left  Eustace  to  guess  the  truth,  —  I  never  distinctly 
knew.  Some  words  of  his,  though,  stamped  them¬ 
selves  on  my  heart,  and  haunted  me  for  years,  — 

“  Tell  me  one  thing,  Magdalen,”  he  said  sternly, 
—  “  that  ring,  was  it  Captain  Deveril’s  gift  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  answered  faintiv. 

“  Then  you  told  me  a  falsehood ;  you,  Magdalen, 
stooped  to  the  degradation  of  untnith.  I  have  in¬ 
deed  been  deceived.” 

There  was  a  silence  —  a  deadly  silence  —  during 
which  Eustace  Rutherford  stood  looking  down  on 
me  from  his  tall  height  with  an  expression  of  stern 
resolution.  1  knew  I  was  condemned;  my  judge 
was  just  but  merciless. 

“  I  will  grant  your  request,”  at  length  he  said  in 
clear,  low  tones ;  “  1  will  apologize  to  Captain  Dev¬ 
eril  :  he  spoke  truth  ” ;  and  tMn  he  turned  and 
walked  out  of  the  room,  and  left  me. 

I  never  saw  him  again,  —  indeed  never.  I  was 
very  ill  after  that,  and  it  was  weeks  before  I  recov¬ 
ered  complete  consciousness,  or  could  comprehend 
the  few  lines  of  farewell  he  had  left  for  me  before 
starting  for  the  Continent.  He  did  not  reproach 
me  for  the  past,  but  he  only  said  that  we  ought  both 
to  feel  thankful  that  before,  rather  than  after,  mar¬ 
riage  we  had  discovered  how  totally  unsuited  we 
were  to  make  each  other’s  happiness. 

Guy  Deveril  left  the  neighborhood  during  my 
illness.  You  see,  Mabel,  my  punishment  was  not 
undeserved ;  but  it  was  heavy.  And  now  what  say 
you  to  the  pearl  ring  ?  Think  you  that  It  is  an  au¬ 
spicious  bridal  ^ft  ? 

CRITICS  AND  CANT. 

The  new  number  of  Belgravia  contidns  two  pa¬ 
pers  —  one  by  Mr.  Sala,  and  the  other  purporting  to 
M  a  remonstrance  by  Captain  Shandon  to  the  editor 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  —  which  are  worth  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice,  as  embodring  the  creed  of  the  sensa¬ 
tion  school  of  writers.  'That  school  has  generally  the 
good  sense  to  wrap  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
undoubted  popularity,  and  to  laugh  at  critics  whose 
bitterest  assaults  serve  as  an  excellent  advertisement. 
However,  certain  recent  attacks  have  for  once  made 
them  very  angry.  “  Captain  Shandon  ”  tells  the  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  “  go  to  school  and 
learn  what  it  is  to  be  a  gentleman  ” ;  and  Mr.  Sala 
treats  a  “poor  canting  creature”  who  writes  in  Black¬ 
wood  to  a  very  hearty  scolding,  declaring  that  it  is 
amongst  the  attributes  of  the  canting  creature’s  tribe 
to  “  write  so  much  drivel  at  two  pounds  a  week,” 
and  to  be  themselves  “  perfectly  inane,  ignorant,  un¬ 
travelled,  incapable  ‘  duffers.’  ”  Now  we  care  very 
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little  to  undertake  the  canting  creature’s  defence ; 
he  may  very  likely  have  talked  great  nonsense  ;  and 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Sala  in  thinking  that  his  jeremiad 
upon  the  decay  of  morals  and  goM  taste  was  unne¬ 
cessarily  lugubrious  and  stilted  in  its  tone.  But, 
whilst  holding  ourselves  apart  from  the  battle,  we 
like  to  hear  Mr.  Sala’s  defence  of  bb  friends.  No  one 
is  better  qualihed  to  set  forth  in  appropriate  terms 
the  view  of  the  thoroughgoing  cockney  who  measures 
everything  from  Moscow  to  the  Mississippi  by  some 
standard  within  the  London  cab-district,  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  convinced  that  every  one  who  affects  to  con¬ 
demn  him  is  a  prig,  a  coxcomb,  and  a  humbug. 
There  is  a  good  racy  flavor  of  street  slang  about  his 
writing  which  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  cynical  common  sense. 

Mr.  Sala  begins  his  argument  by  setting  forth  a  lit¬ 
erary  theory  as  to  the  difference  between  novels  and 
romances,  which  he  lays  down  in  very  positive  terms. 
As  he  drops  it  immediately  afterwanls,  we  will  only 
say  that  it  sounds  to  us  uncommonly  like  nonsense. 
We  learn  from  it  incidentally  that  everj'body  has 
completely  forgotten  Miss  Austen ;  that  Richardson 
is  as  “dead  as  a  doornail”;  and  (hat  Fielding  alone, 
of  all  our  old  novelists,  survives  in  Tom  Jones,  though 
it  seems  that  he  was  “  less  a  novelist  than  the  author 
of  an  astounding  philosophical  exposition  of  human 
nature,”  —  perhaps  as  absurd  a  remark  as  has  ever 
been  made  about  Fielding.  This  gives  us  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  public  whose  critical  judgment  Mr.  Sala 
accepts  as  final ;  they  are  persons  who  have  totally 
forgotten  Miss  Austen,  and  religiously  believe  in  Miss 
Braddon.  He  sneers,  by  the  help  of  inverted  com¬ 
mas,  at  the  “  cultivated  ”  persons  who  admire  Rich¬ 
ardson  ;  and  certainly,  if  everybody  has  forgotten 
Miss  Austen,  no  cultivated  person  of  our  acquaintance 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  anybody. 

Mr.  Sala  then  confutes  the  canting  creature  by  re¬ 
calling  some  of  the  ttash  which  amused  the  last  gen¬ 
eration  of  novel-readers.  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth 
exalted  highwaymen  in  Rook  wood ;  Theodore  Hook 
and  Mrs.  Trollope  used  coarser  language  than  a  mod¬ 
ern  publisher  would  dare  to  print ;  Mrs.  Gore  and 
Lady  Blessington  wrote  terrible  trash  ;  Lord  Lytton 
put  forward  some  very  questionable  morality  in  Paul 
Clifford,  Ernest  Maltravers,  and  other  early  novels ; 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  wrote  such  stuff  that  a  reader  who 
did  not  know  him  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  pronounce  him  to  be  “  stark  staring  mad.”  If 
the  “canting  creature  ”  denied  that  a  gre.at  deal  of 
immoral  trash  has  been  published  since  the  days  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  canting  creature  was  certainly 
wrong;  and  Mr.  Sala  is  justified,  so  far  as  the  error 
of  his  opponent  can  justity  him,  in  ripping  the  said 
creature  up  and  shaking  the  bran  and  sawdust  out 
of  him,  —  to  use  Mr.  Sala’s  own  graceful  invective. 
Still,  Mr.  Sala  has  too  much  sense  to  imagine  that 
this  is  a  defence  of  Miss  Braddon.  However,  if  other 
writers  have  transgressed  all  bounds  of  propriety, 
and  been  deservedly  forgotten  in  consequence,  it  is  a 
very  comforting  circumstance,  and  encourages  us  to 
hope  that  modern  sensation  literature  may  before 
long  follow  its  predecessors  to  the  dust-heap.  The 
decay  in  reputation  of  every  book  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Sala  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  unworthy  expedients 
for  catching  a  temporary  popularity  will  not  enable 
a  book  to  survive  a  change  or  two  of  fashion.  Mr. 
Sala,  however,  goes  on  to  declare  that  the  modern 
“  outspoken,  realistic,  moving,  breathing  fiction  ”  is 
considerably  superior  to  Mrs.  Gore  and  Lady  Bless¬ 
ington  and  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  and  the  feebler 
performances  of  Lord  Lytton.  And  he  proceeds  to 


praise  Miss  Braddon  on  the  singular  ground  that  her 
books  are  pictures  of  real  life,  and  are  written  for 
grown  people,  and  not  for  babes  and  sucklings. 
Have  there  not  been  Road  murders  and  plenty  of 
other  horrors  and  immoralities,  and  is  not  that  sufli. 
cient  to  prove  that  we  shall  “  take  no  harm  by  read¬ 
ing  realistic  novels  of  human  passion,  weakness,  and 
error  ”  ?  “  Jane  Eyre  ”  was  a  sensational  novel,  for  in 
it  a  mad  woman  tries  to  bum  down  her  husband’s 
house ;  “  Adam  Bede  ”  is  sensational,  for  it  includes 
frailty  and  murder ;  and  why  should  people  have  the 
ridiculotts  prudery  to  object  to  Miss  Braddon’s  mur¬ 
ders  and  bigamies  ? 

This  is  a  very  neat  illustration  of  the  misty  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  all  canons  of  criticism  which  is  apt  to 
possess  even  a  clever  man,  when  he  surrenders  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  organ  of  the  cockney  mind,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  voice  of  the  people  which  reads  shilling 
magazines  is  the  Vox  Dei  before  which  all  cultivated 
persons  should  bend  in  reverence.  He  entirely 
misses  the  whole  point  of  the  objections  brought  by 
sensible  people  against  Miss  Braddon.  No  man  of 
taste  objects  to  treating  of  crime  in  a  novel ;  murder 
and  bigamy  may  be  introduced  without  any  fault  of 
art.  Perhaps  the  greatest  novel  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  “  Clarissa  Harlowe,”  depends  upon  a  crime 
which  is  scarcely  mentionable  at  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Sala,  indeed,  knows  too  much  of  life  to  suppose  that 
it  is  all  made  up  of  bigamies  and  robberies  and  hid¬ 
den  crime,  and  young  ladies  shoving  their  husbands 
into  dry  wells.  When  such  things  occur  they  are 
still  exceptional,  and  a  novelist  who  claims  to  be 
“  realistic  ”  should  be  careful  to  introduce  them  with 
due  regar(J  to  probability. 

The  accusation  brought  against  Miss  Braddon  — 
we  need  not  now  ask  whether  it  is  a  just  accusation 
—  is  not  that  she  introduces  great  crimes,  but  that 
she  does  not  do  them  justice.  She  introduces  them, 
it  is  said,  as  profusely  as  if  murders  were  as  plenty 
as  blackberries,  and  relies  solely  upon  the  morbid 
interest  which  people  feel  in  startling  crimes  without 
attempting  to  do  justice  to  the  passions  which  they 
arouse,  anil  the  revelations  which  they  make  of  char¬ 
acter  ;  that  is,  she  neglects  precisely  those  topics  in¬ 
to  which  a  really  great  artist  would  throw  his  whole 
strength.  It  is  not  urged  that  her  books  are  too 
strong  meat  for  children,  but  that  they  are  too  flim¬ 
sy  and  tawdry,  seriously  to  interest  grown-up  men ; 
she  prefers  pr^ucing  a  temporary  effect  by  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  horrors,  and  shirks  tne  laborious  treatment 
which  might  make  the  same  story  the  foundation  for 
a  real  work  of  art.  She  uses  talents  which  might 
be  equal  to  serious  work  for  mere  flashy  scene-paint¬ 
ing.  We  have  no  particular  admiration  of  “  Eu¬ 
gene  Aram,”  but  at  any  rate  it  was  a  careful  at¬ 
tempt  at  an  analysis  of  a  singular  character.  The 
horrors  in  “  Jane  Eyre”  are  perhaps  over-strained ; 
but  we  can  put  up  with  them,  on  account  of  the  sin¬ 
gular  force  with  which  the  passions  of  the  actors  are 
painted.  In  “  Adam  Bede,”  the  murder  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  one  which  is  in  no  way  out  of  the  common 
course  of  events,  and  the  situation  from  which  it 
results  is  elaborated  with  all  the  powers  of  a  great 
writer.  To  compare  “  Lady  Audley’s  Secret  ”  to 
such  works  would  be  like  comparing  the  vulgar  pic¬ 
tures  of  battles  at  Versailles,  where  the  artists  strive 
to  strike  terror  by  a  free  display  of  blooil  and 
wounds,  with  the  serious  efforts  in  which  the  great¬ 
est  painters  have  grappled  with  scenes  of  physical 
torture.  There  is  plenty  of  blood  in  both  ;  but  an 
artist  should  shrink  from  attempting  scenes  of  terri¬ 
ble  excitement  till  he  feels  that  his  power  is  equal  to 
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the  demand ;  whereas  the  lowest  style  of  artist  tries 
to  make  the  horrors  supply  the  place  of  power,  and 
trusts  that  we  shall  be  fascinated  his  subject,  so 
as  to  overlook  his  feeble  drawing,  his  glaring  colors, 
and  his  slapdash  mode  of  dealing  with  difficulties. 
Mr.  Sala,  sa^'s  that  people  do  not  attack  Mr.  Charles 
Beade  for  his  occasional  coarseness,  and  he  gives  the 
true  reason,  —  that  they  feel  him  to  be  a  strong  man, 
and,  we  may  add,  to  be  a  man  who  puts  honest  con¬ 
scientious  work  into  all  he  writes.  They  complain 
of  Miss  Braddon,  on  the  other  hand,  because  she 
writes  with  a  breathless  haste  which  puts  honest 
work  out  of  the  question,  and  hopes  that  its  ilimsi- 
ness  will  escape  notice  under  cover  of  the  audacity 
with  which  she  employ  the  most  thrilling  incidents. 
It  requires  a  great  writer  to  sound  the  depths  of  hu¬ 
man  passion,  and  without  that  power,  strengthened 
by  conscientious  study,  it  is  false  art  to  introduce  the 
most  trying  situations.  It  takes  all  Shakespeare’s 
power  to  reconcile  us  to  the  butchery  at  the  end  of 
“  Hamlet  ”  ;  if  he  had  depended  upon  the  butchery 
for  his  elements  of  interest,  he  would  not  have  out¬ 
lived  the  time  in  which  bloodshed  per  se  was  agree¬ 
able.  When  Mr.  Sala  can  prove  that  Miss  Brad- 
don’s  writing  is  good  enough  to  bear  the  criminality 
of  her  actors,  he  will  be  arguing  to  the  point ;  his 
present  argument,  if  pushed  to  its  logical  extreme, 
would  justify  the  art  of  Holywell  Street  by  the  pre¬ 
cedent  of  Greek  statues.  It  is  not  the  subject  upon 
which  art  is  employed  that  determines  its  merits, 
but  the  mode  of  treatment. 

A  somewhat  similar  confusion  is  shown  in  the 
article  by  “  Captain  Shandon.”  It  continues  the 
rather  small  warfare  waged  over  the  body  of 
“  Circe.”  Captain  Shandon  seems  to  have  a  very 
hazy  notion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  sin  of  plagia¬ 
rism.  He  says  that  Sterne  appropriated  whole  pages 
of  Rabelais.  He  wrote  a  wonderihl  book,  eking  out 
the  products  of  his  own  genius  by  his  thefts.  That 
does  not  prove  that  the  thefts  were  not  dirty.  A 
painter  may  compose  an  admirable  picture  on  stolen 
canvas ;  but  his  act  is  not  the  less  immoral.  In 
Sterne’s  case,  and  in  some  others  that  are  men¬ 
tioned,  the  morality  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of 
concealment  practised,  and  on  the  claim  which  was 
tacitly  made  by  the  author  to  the  wit  of  which  he 
had  become  feloniously  possessed.  Captain  Shandon 
even  adduces  the  resemblance  of  Becky  Sharp  to 
Madame  de  Marneife,  and  the  resemblance  of  style 
between  the  author  of  the  Story  of  Elizabeth  and 
M.  Flaubert  (the  last  of  which,  we  should  say,  was 
such  as  to  be  quite  consistent  with  an  entire  igno¬ 
rance  of  one  author’s  writings  by  the  other),  as  cases 
in  point  This  is  much  as  if  we  shoula  justify  a 
woman  for  stealing  the  bonnet  of  some  fashionable 
lady,  on  the  ground  that  other  ladies  have  imitated 
the  bonnet  in  their  own  costume. 

The  offence  committed  in  the  case  of  “  Circe  ” 
was  clearly  plagiarism,  although  opinions  will  vary 
as  to  the  precise  shade  of  guilt  involved.  Some 
persons  may  apply  what  has  been  said  in  the  great 
Barry-Pugin  controversy,  that  it  is  a  wonder  that 
the  authors  do  not  repudiate,  rather  than  claim,  the 
glory  of  the  invention.  However  that  may  be,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  plot  was  appropriated,  and 
that,  as  Captain  Shandon  says  himself,  the  keynote 
of  “  Circe”  was  struck  in  a  passage  in  the  French 
author,  which  Mr.  Babington  White  transferred 
bodily  to  his  own  pages.  The  persons  aggrieved 
are  the  French  author,  so  far  as  it  is  a  grievance  to 
lose  the  reputation  of  having  invented  such  a  plot, 
and  the  public.  The  last  grievance  is  not  very 


large.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  British  public 
does  prefer  an  original  work,  just  as  congregations 
like  to  have  original  sermons  even  at  the  price  of 
having  them  bad.  A  clergyman  is  not  quite  honest 
who  copies  his  sermon  out  of  a  book  to  disguise  his 
want  of  originality  ;  and  there  is  the  same  kind  of 
guilt  in  not  acknowledging  the  obligations  to  the 
contriver  of  a  new  plot.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  it  is  very  heavy,  or  that  it  deserves  all  the 
noise  that  has  been  made ;  for  it  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  a  tacit  understanding  which  has  never 
been  clearly  made  out. 

As  the  authority  of  Thackeray  is  invoked,  we  may 
remark  that,  in  a  very  similar  case,  he  expressly 
acknowledges  having  borrowed  the  plot  of  the  little 
story  called  the  “  Bedford  Row  Conspiracy,”  from 
Charles  de  Bernard ;  and  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  precedent  should  be  followed,  and  the  stringency 
of  the  obligation  increased.  In  cases  like  “  Circe,” 
the  degree  of  originality  of  a  short  volume  of  trash 
matters  very  little  to  anybody ;  but  more  interesting 
questions  might  arise,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  general  principles  of  morality  involved. 
They  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  fact  that 
men  of  genius  have  before  now  made  good  things 
out  of  stolen  property ;  for  men  of  genius  have  some¬ 
times  been  rogues. 

Into  the  details  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  w«  do  not  care  to  enter.  It  strikes  us  in¬ 
deed  that  our  contemporary  might  have  taken  more 
pains  to  disavow  all  complici^  with  the  forged  let¬ 
ter  ;  for  the  whole  force  of  Captain  Shandon’s  at¬ 
tack  depends  upon  an  insinuation,  which  we  must 
suppose  to  be  without  any  foundation,  that  the  com¬ 
plicity  existed.  Meanwhile  we  would  suggest  to  the 
Captain  that  he  has  said  nothing  about  the  most  une¬ 
quivocal  accusation  to  which  the  publisher,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  book  has  been  exposed.  It  is  perhaps 
excusable,  or  at  least  a  not  very  grave  offence,  to 
appropriate  a  French  plot ;  but  we  should  like  to 
know  upon  what  grounds  he  justifies  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  which  professed  to  contain  a  vehement  puff 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  when  the  Edinburgh 
Review  had  never  mentioned  the  book,  and  the  sen¬ 
tence  quoted  was  taken  from  a  paper  called  the 
Daily  Review,  and  printed  at  Edinbuigh  ?  Such  a 
proceeding  looks  like  something  worse  than  plagia¬ 
rism  to  an  unassisted  eye,  and  throws  an  unpleasant 
doubt  upon  the  arts  to  which  the  success  of  such 
books  as  “  Circe  ”  is  partially  owing.  We  know  not 
whether  Captain  Shandon  is  in  any  degree  respon¬ 
sible,  but,  in  his  own  forcible  language,  we  should 
certainly  recommend  somebody  concerned  to  go  to 
school  and  learn  what  it  is  to  be  a  gentleman,  es¬ 
pecially  that  part  of  a  gentleman’s  duty  which  bears 
upon  a  common  honesty  in  avowed  or  unavowed 
quotations. 
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Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  author  of  “  East  Lynne,” 
etc.,  is  to  assume  the  editorship  of  The  Aigosy. 
A  serial  story  from  her  pen  will  be  commenced  in 
the  December  number  of  that  magazine,  which 
has  led  a  very  feeble  existence  since  Charles  Reade 
finished  the  story  of  “  Griffith  Gaunt.” 

On  the  29th  October,  the  well-known  pianist  and 
historian  of  music,  Mortier  de  Fontaine,  gave  a 
concert  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  Guerzenich,  at 
Cologne.  The  programme  announced  a  selection 
of  compositions  from  those  of  the  last  three  cen- 
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Ib  there  not  left  of  thy  daughters, 

Is  there  not  one  to  thine  hand  ? 

Fairer  than  these,  and  of  fame 
Higher  from  of  old  by  her  name  ; 

Washed  in  her  tears,  and  in  flame 
Bathed  as  in  baptism  of  waters. 

Unto  all  men  a  chosen  land. 

Her  hope  in  her  heart  was  broken, 

Fire  was  upon  her,  and  clomb. 

Hiding  her,  high  as  her  head ; 

And  the  world  went  past  her,  and  said 
(We  heard  it  say)  she  was  dead ; 

And  now,  behold,  she  hath  spoken. 

She  that  was  dead,  saying,  “  Rome." 

O  mother  of  all  men’s  nations, 

Thou  knowest  if  the  deaf  world  heard 
Heard  not  now  to  her  lowest 
Depths,  where  the  strong  blood  slowest 
Beats  at  her  bosom,  thou  knowest. 

In  her  toils,  in  her  dim  tribulations. 

Rejoiced  not,  hearing  the  word. 

The  sorrowful,  bound  unto  sorrow, 

The  woe-wom  people,  and  all 
That  of  old  were  discomforted. 

And  men  that  famish  for  bread. 

And  men  that  mourn  for  their  dead, 

She  bade  them  be  glad  on  the  morrow. 

Who  endured  in  the  day  of  her  thrall. 

The  blind,  and  the  people  in  prison. 

Souls  without  hope,  without  home. 

How  glad  were  they  all  that  heard  ! 

When  the  winged  white  flame  of  the  word 
Passed  over  men’s  dust,  and  stirred 
Death  ;  for  Italia  was  risen. 

And  risen  her  light  upon  Rome. 

The  light  of  her  sword  in  the  gateway 
Shone,  an  unquenchable  flame. 

Bloodless,  a  sword  to  release, 

A  light  from  the  eyes  of  peace. 

To  md  grief  utterly  cease, 

And  the  wrong  of  the  old  world  straightway 
Pass  from  the  face  of  her  fame  : 

Hers,  whom  we  turn  to  and  cry  on, 

Italy,  mother  of  men  : 

From  the  light  of  the  face  of  her  glory. 

At  the  sound  of  the  storm  of  her  story. 

That  the  saiwuine  shadows  and  hoary 
Should  flee  from  the  foot  of  the  lion. 
Lion-like,  forth  of  his  den. 

As  the  answering  of  thunder  to  thunder 
Is  the  storm-beaten  sound  of  her  past ; 

As  the  calling  of  sea  unto  sea 
Is  the  noise  of  her  years  yet  to  be ; 

For  this  ye  knew  not  is  she. 

Whose  bonds  are  broken  in  sunder ; 

This  is  she  at  the  last. 

So  spake  we  aloud,  high-minded. 

Full  of  our  will ;  and  behold, 

'The  speech  that  was  half-way  spoken 
Breaks,  as  a  pledge  that  is  broken. 

As  a  king’s  pledge,  leaving  in  token 
Grief  only  for  high  hopes  blinded, 

New  grief  grafted  on  old. 

We  halt  by  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Within  sound  of  the  clash  of  her  chain. 
Hearing,  we  know  that  in  there 
The  lioness  chafes  in  her  lair. 


Shakes  the  storm  of  her  hair. 

Struggles  in  bands  without  pity. 

Roars  to  the  lion-  in  vain. 

Whose  hand  is  stretched  forth  upon  her  ? 

Whose  curb  is  white  with  her  foam  ? 
Clothed  with  the  cloud  of  his  deeds. 
Swathed  in  the  shroud  of  his  creeds. 

Who  is  this  that  has  trapped  her  and  leads. 
Who  turns  to  despair  and  dishonor 
Her  name,  her  name  that  was  Rome  ? 

Over  fields  without  harvest  or  culture. 

Over  hordes  without  honor  or  love. 

Over  nations  that  groan  with  their  kings. 
As  an  imminent  pestilence  flings 
Swift  death  from  her  shadowing  wings. 

So  he,  who  hath  claws  as  a  vulture. 
Plumage  and  beak  as  a  dove. 

He  saith,  “  I  am  pilot  and  haven. 

Light  and  redemption  I  am 
Unto  souls  overlabored,”  he  saith  ; 

And  to  all  men  the  blast  of  his  breath 
Is  a  savor  of  death  unto  death  ; 

And  the  Dove  of  his  worship  a  raven. 

And  a  wolf-cub  the  life-giving  Lamb. 

He  calls  his  sheep  as  a  shepherd. 

Calls  irom  the  wilderness  home,  ^ 

“  Come  unto  me  and  be  fed,” 

To  feed  them  with  ashes  for  bread 
And  grass  from  the  graves  of  the  dead. 
Leaps  on  the  fbld  as  a  leopard. 

Slays,  and  says,  “  I  am  Rome.” 

Rome,  having  rent  her  in  sunder. 

With  the  clasp  of  an  adder  he  clasps ; 
Swift  to  shed  blood  are  his  feet. 

And  his  lips,  that  have  man  for  their  meat. 
Smoother  than  oil,  and  more  sweet 
Than  honey,  but' hidden  thereunder 
Festers  the  poison  of  asps. 

As  swonls  are  his  tender  mercies, 

His  kisses  as  mortal  stings ; 

Under  his  hallowing  hands 
Life  dies  down  in  all  lands ; 

Kings  pray  to  him,  prone  where  he  stands. 
And  his  blessings,  as  other  men’s  curses, 
Disanoint  where  they  consecrate  kings. 

With  an  oil  of  unclean  consecration. 

With  effusion  of  blood  and  of  tears. 

With  uplifting  of  cross  and  of  keys. 

Priest,  though  thou  hallow  us  these. 

Yet  even  as  they  cling  to  thy  knees 
Nation  awakens  by  nation. 

King  by  king  disappears. 

How  shall  the  spirit  be  loyal 

To  the  shell  of  a  spiritless  thing  ? 

Erred  once,  in  only  a  word. 

The  sweet  great  song  that  we  heard 
Poured  upon  Tuscany,  erred. 

Calling  a  crowned  man  royal 
That  was  no  more  than  a  king. 

Sea-eagle  of  English  feather, 

A  song-bird  beautiful-souled, 

She  knew  not  them  that  she  sang ; 

The  golden  trumpet  that  rang 
From  Florence,  in  vain  for  them,  rorang 
'As  a  note  in  the  nightingales’  weather 
Far  over  Fiesole  rolled. 
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She  saw  not,  —  ha]}py,  not  seeing,  — 

Saw  not  as  we  with  her  eyes 
Aspromonte ;  she  felt 
Never  the  heart  in  her  melt 
As  in  us  when  the  news  was  dealt 
Melted  all  hope  out  of  being. 

Dropped  all  dawn  from  the  skies. 

In  that  weary  funereal  season. 

In  that  heart-stricken  grief-ridden  time. 
The  weight  of  a  king  and  the  worth. 

With  anger  and  sorrowful  mirth. 

We  weighed  in  the  balance  of  earth. 

And  light  was  his  word  as  a  treason,  ' 
And  heavy  his  crown  as  a  crime.  , 

Banners  of  kings  shall  ye  follow 

None,  and  have  thrones  on  your  side 
None ;  ye  shall  gather  and  grow 
Silently,  row  upon  row, 

Chosen  of  Freedom  to  go 
Gladly  where  darkness  may  swallow. 
Gladly  where  death  may  divide. 


March  to  the  tune  of  the  voice  of  her, 
Breathing  the  balm  of  her  breath, 
Loving  the  light  of  her  skies. 

Blessed  is  he  on  whose  eyes 
Dawns  but  her  light  as  he  dies ; 

Blessed  are  ye  that  make  choice  of  her, 
Equal  to  life  and  to  death. 

Ye  that  when  faith  is  nigh  frozen. 

Ye  that  when  hope  is  nigh  gone. 

Still,  over  wastes,  over  waves. 

Still,  among  wrecks,  among  graves. 
Follow  the  splendor  that  saves. 

Happy,  her  children,  her  chosen, 
Loyally  led  of  her  on. 

The  sheep  of  the  priests,  and  the  cattle 
Tliat  feed  in  the  penfolds  of  kings. 
Sleek  is  their  flock  and  well-fed ; 

Hardly  she  giveth  you  bread, 

Hardly  a  rest  for  the  head. 

Till  the  day  of  the  blast  of  the  battle 
And  the  storm  of  the  wind  of  her  wings. 


Have  we  not  men  with  us  royal. 

Men  the  masters  of  things  ? 

In  the  days  when  our  life  is  made  new, 

All  souls  perfect  and  true 

Shall  adore  whom  their  forefathers  slew ; 

And  these  indeed  shall  be  loyal. 

And  those  indeed  shall  be  kings. 

Yet  for  a  space  they  abide  with  us. 

Yet  for  a  little  they  stand, 

Bearing  the  heat  of  the  day. 

When  their  presence  is  taken  away. 

We  shall  wonder  and  worship,  and  say, 

“Was  not  a  star  on  our  side  with  us  ? 

Was  not  a  god  at  our  hand  ?  ” 

These,  O  men,  shall  ye  honor, 

Liberty  only,  and  these. 

For  thy  sake  and  for  all  men’s  and  mine. 
Brother,  the  crowns  of  them  shine. 

Lighting  the  way  to  her  shrine. 

That  our  eyes  may  be  fastened  upon  her. 

That  our  hands  may  encompass  her  knees. 

In  this  day  is  the  sign  of  her  shown  to  you ; 

Choose  ye,  to  live  or  to  die. 

Now  is  her  harvest  in  hand ; 

Now  is  her  light  in  the  land ; 

Choose  ye,  to  sink  or  to  stand. 

For  the  might  of  her  strength  is  made  known  to  yoi 
Now,  and  her  arm  is  on  high. 

Serve  not  for  any  man’s  wages. 

Pleasure  nor  glory  nor  gmd ; 

Not  by  her  side  are  they  won 
Who  saith  unto  each  of  you,  “  Son, 

Silver  and  gold  have  I  none  ; 

I  give  but  the  love  of  all  ages. 

And  the  life  of  my  people  of  old.” 

Fear  not  for  any  man’s  terrors ; 

Wait  not  for  any  man’s  word ; 

Patiently,  each  in  his  place. 

Gird  up  your  loins  to  the  race ; 

Following  the  print  of  her  pace. 

Purged  of  desires  and  of  errors, 

March  to  the  tune  ye  have  heard. 


Ye  that  have  joy  in  your  living. 

Ye  that  are  careful  to  live. 

You  her  thunders  go  by : 

Live,  let  men  be,  let  them  lie. 

Serve  your  season,  and  die ; 

Gifls  have  your  masters  for  giving. 

Gills  hath  not  Freedom  to  give ; 

She,  without  shelter  or  station. 

She,  beyond  limit  or  bar, 

Urges  to  sluraberless  speed 
Armies  that  famish,  that  bleed. 

Sowing  their  lives  for  her  seed. 

That  their  dust  may  rebuild  her  a  nation. 

That  their  souls  may  relight  her  a  star. 

Happy  are  all  they  that  follow  her ; 

Them  shall  no  trouble  cast  down ; 

Though  she  slay  them,  yet  shall  they  trust  in  her, 
For  unsure  there  is  naught  nor  unjust  in  her. 
Blemish  is  none,  neither  rust  in  her ; 

Though  it  threaten,  the  night  shall  not  swallow  her. 
Tempest  and  storm  shtQl  not  drown. 

Hither,  O  strangers,  that  cry  for  her, 

Holding  your  lives  in  your  hands. 

Hither,  fur  here  is  your  light. 

Where  Italy  is,  and  her  might ; 

Strength  shall  be  given  you  to  fight, 

Grace  shall  be  given  you  to  die  for  her. 

For  the  flower,  for  the  lady  of  lands ; 

Turn  ye,  whose  anguish  oppressing  you 
Crushes,  asleep  and  awake. 

For  the  wrong  which  is  wrought  as  of  yore ; 

That  Italia  may  give  of  her  store. 

Having  these  things  to  give  and  no  more  ; 

Only  her  hands  on  you,  blessing  you ; 

Only  a  pang  for  her  sake ; 

Only  her  bosom  to  die  on  ; 

Only  her  heart  for  a  home. 

And  a  name  with  her  children  to  be 
From  Calabrian  to  Adrian  sea 
Famous  in  cities  made  free 
That  rin^  to  the  roar  of  the  lion 
Proclaiming  republican  Rome. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
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